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HE victory at Ulundi has not ended the war with the Zulus. 
T The English have not forced their way one-third of the dis- 
tance into the country. As well might we speak of their capture 
of Washington as a conquest of the United States. And while 
local chiefs in the vicinity of the sea show themselves ready to ac- 
cept any new king whom the British authorities may set up, they 
are not willing each to be set up for himself. The tradition of united 
Zulu action is too strong for that, and the victors must expect to 
continue to deal with this people as a unit. Nor does the majority 
of the nation seem to waver in its allegiance to Cetywayo. He holds 
the great bulk of the country under his authority, and his vast regi- 
ments, although shaken by their defeat, are neither disbanded nor 
demoralized. Intelligent observers predict that the war is far from 
ended, and that a prolonged sacrifice of lives, reputations and 
money is all that need be looked for in that quarter. The de- 
spatches about sending home troops, and seeing the end of the war, 
are believed to have been sent under instructions from Downing 
street, and to be meant for political effect. The colonial feeling is 
decidedly adverse to any reduction of the force in the field, and 
equally adverse to paying any part of the expense. 

The policy of arraying savages against savages i$ one which 
civilized nations now repudiate as barbarous, except in cases where 
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white officers and the presence of a superior force of white soldiery 
furnish a guarantee against barbarous modes of warfare. But the 
English authorities in Southern Africa are stirring up all the sur- 
rounding tribes of natives against the Zulus, and have set a price 
of five thousand cattle on King Cetywayo’s head. This conduct 
cannot but excite reprobation in all civilized countries, and will form 
one more count in the indictment against the present ministry. But 
it would be hard to mention any creditable maxim of English policy 
which this ministry have not set at naught. The famous circular in 
regard to the return of escaped slaves by English ships, was their 
first exploit. In Cyprus they have established forced labor, abolished 
the liberty of the press, forbidden Greeks to own land ; and slavery 
continues in the island, under the British flag. 


PARLIAMENT, before its prorogation, passed the Irish University 
Bill with some modifications, but no correction of its worst faults. 
A sort of pledge was given for the creation of scholarships and 
prizes for deserving students, but no provision was made for the 
proper endowment of Catholic professorships of any sort. The 
greater number of the Irish members seemed quite satisfied with this, 
which shows how little far-sighted they are. The amendment 
amounts simply to a bribe to the Irish father, to be content with 
ill-paid and incompetent professors of his own faith, or to smother 
his scruples and send his child to a secular or Protestant college, 
in consideration of a handsome sum to be paid his boy if he turn 
out something extraordinary. The general acceptance of such an 
offer cannot but be lowering to the moral tone of the Irish Catho- 
lic people, and they need not complain if they are interpreted as 
not really caring for the efficiency of their colleges, but only fora 
grab at the money of the disestablished Church. 

Besides their wise legislation for the promotion of intermediate 
education in Ireland, the Tories deserve some credit for their efforts 
to improve the condition of the national or public schools of Ire- 
land. The Presbyterians, who alone have heartily accepted this 
plan of united secular and separate religious instruction, have for 
years past been urging that something be done for the national 
school-teachers, who are badly paid while in service, and left with- 
out provision when no longer fitted to teach. The measure now 
proposed was distinctly suggested in a report adopted at the last 
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meeting of their General Assembly, in which it was pleaded that 
before any of the funds accruing from disestablishment be used for 
any denominational purpose, provision be made for this common 
object. The new law makes a substantial addition to the amount 
appropriated to pay salaries, and appropriates over a million ster- 
ling to establish a system of pensions for superannuated teachers. 


TuE English Liberals evidently anticipate an early dissolution 
of Parliament, but some good authorities predict that it will not 
be dissolved until its legal existence expires, a year hence. The 
impending election will not be as barren of issues as was the last, 
when Mr. Gladstone went before the public with nothing to pro- 
pose except the abolition of the income-tax, the only direct tax 
imposed in a country whose economists agree in denouncing every 
other sort of taxation as unjust to the poor. This year they will 
have not only the issues which grow out of the foreign policy of 
the Tories, but others which are suggested by the domestic needs 
of the country. The greatest. of these is land-reform, or, as Mr. 
Bright somewhat grandiloquently phrases it, the emancipation of 
English land. The Marquis of Hartington, though representing 
the old Whigs, has committed both himself and the party he leads 
to moving in this direction. The laws of settlement, of distress, 
of entail, the game laws, and the conveyancing laws are all to be 
overhauled if the Liberals come into power, and the farmer is to 
be made as free as possible to buy his farm, or, if he cannot, to 
make a fair profit out of its tillage. But there is yet another meas- 
ure upon which most of the Liberals have set their hearts, and that 
is household suffrage in the county constituencies. In the English 
and Scottish cities every head of a family has a vote; in the coun- 
ties, as also in Ireland, a property qualification is required. Hence, 
the election of Knights of the Shire is in the hands of the land- 
lords and the farmers, the laboring class being entirely disfran- 
chised. To avoid this common danger of the extension of the 
suffrage to their helots, the landowners and the farmers have hith- 
erto acted together, the farmers.conceding everything that their 
superiors have demanded. They are now beginning to realize the 
weakness of their position, especially under the pressure of Amer- 
ican competition. They cannot get their rents lowered, and they 
begin to ask why they should give their support to the party that 
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stands for landlord interests. The next election will find them in 
a dilemma, between the Liberal offer of what they want for them- 
selves and the Tory offer to save them from what their laborers 
want. In some county constituencies it is possible the Liberals 
will gain members through this; in others, Tory farmers will be 
selected, and will form a sort of third party. In most they will 
cling, with British tenacity, to their party gods, and vote for staunch 
supporters of the present ministry. 

The question of army discipline is another which will come be- 
fore the voting public, and will cost Lord Beaconsfield many votes 
among the residuum in the cities. The horrible cat-o’-nine-tails 
has been in vigorous use in the British army, and, although the 
new Army Discipline Act retains it only as a substitute for the 
death penalty in extreme cases, a few vigorous Liberals have suc- 
ceeded in forcing Lord Hartington to make even this limited use 
of it a party issue. The “ cat” has always been an object of horror 
to the common people, and its retention in the army has done 
much to make the service unpopular. It has been the offset to the 
blandishments of the recruiting sergeant, deterring from enlist- 
ment except in the extremity of need. Every one who hasa rela- 
tive in the ranks knows that it has been used freely on slight oc- 
casions, and the Liberals will gain volunteer canvassers in every 
borough through their making this a party issue. 

Another point which will be made against the Tories is their 
loose method of financiering. There are fixed traditions in this 
department of the public service, through which the Tories have 
broken, in order to make the position of affairs look better than it 
is. The surplus on hand when they entered office has been swal- 
lowed up; the expenses of one year have been carried over to the 
budget of the next; the floating debt has been greatly increased ; 
and the concern to please the taxpayers has exceeded that shown 
to make both ends meet. The Liberals can make a point here 
very strongly. Their own record, while in office, was most excel- 
lent, for Mr. Gladstone is one of the greatest financiers of our 
times, and will not be slack in exposing the weaknesses and inco- 
herences of Sir Stafford Northcote. It is true that the latter has had 
a much more difficult time of it; Tory rule has coincided with 
prolonged hard times and expensive wars. But such mitigating 
circumstances do not weigh with voters; in hard times they vote 
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with the opposition. It is this consideration, if any, which will 
induce the Tories to avoid a dissolution. Their foreign affairs are 
in better trim than for years past. But, with English agriculture 
and the cotton trade going from bad to worse, and even the iron 
trade sharing but slightly in the general revival of that business, 
and a hundred other interests greatly depressed, it would be im- 
possible for the government to rally even its bucolic supporters 
with anything like unanimity, much less to make aggressions on 
the ranks of the Liberals. 


THE key of the position lies with agriculture; until the farmers 
have more money to spend for iron and cotton, no great improve- 
ments need be expected. For the first time in many years’ read- 
ing of English papers, we find them remarking how great the 
importance of their home, as compared with their foreign, trade. 
That home trade, we believe, is destined to increase in relative im- 
portance, as fast as English merchants lose the control of some 
markets and cease to monopolize others. 

The English farmers, sixty years ago, had a toast which they 
used to offer at their own gatherings, “A bloody war and a wet har- 
vest.” They have been favored with both, but, under the altered 
condition of the English corn trade, they have not prospered by 
either. During the last spring and summer as much rain has 
fallen as during three ordinary years, and while the grain crops 
will not turn out as badly as was feared, there will be a consider- 
able deficit in England, as well as in nearly all the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Mr. Alexander Delmar, who is an excellent 
authority on this point, estimates the total deficit at 225,000,000 
bushels of wheat, of which two-thirds will be furnished by America, 
while Russia will furnish a third as much. In this situation of af- 
fairs, it will not be possible for the balance of trade to turn against 
America during the coming year, and a further expansion of the 
volume of our domestic trade may be expected. 


Mr. Bricut has excited no little commotion in England by his 
onslaught upon the Indian Empire. Many of the points he makes 
are not capable of support, as might be expected from his position 
as a Manchester politician and a Friend. He has no sympathy 
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with the instinct which carries English Lawrences to the task of 
civilizing lower races. But he does hit the weak points of the 
English rule with all his usual force. That India is burdened with 
a taxation such as no civilized country would bear, that the pre- 
cision and thoroughness of English administration have made this 
burden heavier than it was under native princes, that the money 
thus collected is expended chiefly in support of an army, whose 
very magnitude is the confession of the weakness of the English 
hold on native affection, that the rest is spent in paying salaries to 
a costly bureaucracy who, like the officers of the Indian army, save 
their incomes to spend in Europe, that the Indian Treasury is al- 
most bankrupt, and yet can neither reduce its expenses nor find 
new sources of revenue, and that a very large part of the ryots 
have become virtual slaves under forms of English law, are facts 
to which even the English themselves can no longer remain blind. 
Mr. Bright cuts the gordian knot in a way which explains why he 
has never taken rank among English statesmen. He would give 
up the country to its native population and be done with it. Even 
if that be his private opinion, he gained nothing either for himself 
or for India by avowing it. 

The administration, on the other hand, deserve credit for the 
substantial approach they have made toward a solution of two of 
India’s worst difficulties. They have, indeed, added to her burdeis 
the cost of the Afghan war, which was undertaken mainly as an 
offset to Russia’s achievementsin Europe. And even for this there 
is some excuse. If a certain class of Indian statesmen were al- 
lowed to suppose that they could extend the Indian frontier 
at the expense of the English treasury, they would incessantly be 
involving the English authority in conflicts with their neighbors. 
The empty treasury at Calcutta is a potent argument for peace, 

One great Indian grievance is the exclusion of natives from the 
civil service. This is not, as it might seem, a private grievance, 
borne by the limited class who might aspire to such positions. A 
salary paid to a native would be expended upon the natives; as 
under native rule, the money would be scattered where it was 
gathered. A salary paid to an Englishman is hoarded to spend in 
England, and the country is drained of so much of its wealth in the 
export of the instrument of exchange and association. Some 
thirty years ago there was a pretence of correcting this grievance, 
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but native entrance into the service was burdened with nearly im- 
possible conditions, and, as a consequence, the number of those 
who made application has been exceedingly small. The present 
ministry has removed these conditions, and without committing 
itself as to the proportion of native officials it will employ, has 
really opened the service to them. 

The enslavement of the ryots by the money-lenders is angther 
immense grievance. We described the process some months ago, , 
and suggested the remedy in a bankrupt-law for India, and the re- 
quirement that contracts be executed in the presence of an official. 
At the suggestion of Sir Richard Temple, the ablest of living An- 
glo-Indians, these two remedies are to be introduced in the Deccan 
as an experiment. A swarm of native judges is to be created, with 
the power to sanction loans and mortgages executed in their pres- 
ence. They are also authorized to sequestrate, for the creditor’s 
benefit, the whole income of a property, except what is absolutely 
necessary for the owner’s support. But at the end of twenty years 
it reverts without incumbrance to its proper owner. This imita- 
tion of the Hebrew Year of Jubilee is admirably adapted to redress 
wrongs and inequalities arising among patient and primitive peo- 
ples, like those of Palestine and Hindostan. 


Tue tide is turning in favor of the restoration of silver to its 
place in the coinage of the world. Since Germany abandoned the 
Free Trade policy of England, and dismissed Herr Delbriick from 
power, she has begun to suspect that her temporary adhesion to 
English monometallism was an equally unwise step. The imperial 
treasury has certainly lost immensely by that measure. Just after 
the war with France, she bought up her silver currency, and re- 
placed it with the gold exacted of France in payment of the losses 
of the war. But every attempt to dispose of this mass of silver has 
pulled down the market price to sucha point as discouraged its 
sale. She could not sell silver because her own treatment of it 
had brought it into such discredit that the Latin Union had closed 
their mints on it, and no one would buy. To escape from this 
quandary, the economists whom a change of policy has brought 
into power are at least willing to discuss the propriety of remon- 
etizing silver. They believe that they were misinformed as to the 
facts when they took the false step in 1871. Herr Kardorf, the 
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leader of the Conservatives who defend Bismarck’s protectionist 
policy, told Hon. Wm. D. Kelley that “the extremely exaggerated 
statement of Dr. Linderman, Director of the American Mint, of 
the amount of silver he had seen while inspecting the mines of 
Nevada, had done much to mislead German opinion on the money 
question.” We are convinced that Dr. Linderman was altogether 
unworthy of the confidence which many placed in his judgment. 
He was an ardent monometiallist in theory, and his judgment was 
violently biased by his theoretic preferences. 

It is not impossible that England, as well as Germany, will be 
represented at the next international conference on the remoneti- 
zation of silver. Lord Beaconsfield is evidently in agreement with 
Mr. Ernst Seyd, who holds that the reduction of the volume of the 
world’s metallic currency is the chief cause of the present business 
depression. And even 7ke Times suggests that our next minister 
to England should be selected with reference to his ability to state 
and argue this question with English economists. We, of course, 
do not believe that any such consideration should have weight 
when the selection is made; but the suggestion is very significant. 
It shows a new drift of public opinion in England. 


SoME months ago, those who pointed out that the funding opera- 
tions of the Treasury were so conducted as to produce an abnormally 
easy money-market, and that certain banks were, in point of fact, 
using large sums of government money for speculative purposes, 
were treated as alarmists, and were told that the four per cents. 
were not bought because the market had been manipulated, but 
because that had become a natural rate of interest in this country. 
The events of the past month furnish a full confirmation of their 
charges. The time has come when the Treasury must put an end 
to the complaisant treatment which the banks of the syndicate 
have received. It is no longer worth while to stretch the letter of 
the law to keep the market easy and investors eager to procure 
four per cents. The day of settling has arrived, and outstanding 
transactions are now to be terminated. Unfortunately for the 
banks, this coincides with the time when the demand for currency 
is greatest, when the west makes its drain upon the east. It also 
comes after a moderate but genuine revival of the business interests 
of the country, especially the iron-trade, and a consequent increase 
of the channels for legitimate investment. 
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The consequence is that money has gone up, and four per cents. 
have gone down. The premium at which they were held has 
nearly vanished, in spite of the desperate effort of the speculators 
to extort a profit out of the national banks and the savings banks, 
and it is predicted by good judges that at no distant day they 
will sell considerably below par. 

This settles two disputed points. It shows, first of all, that the 
Treasury’s policy did make the money-market easy and foster 
speculative transactions. “ Speculation has been rampant since the 
opening of the year,” we are now told by those who have hitherto 
treated the recent activities in the money-market as legitimate. 
And New York banks have been beseeching the Treasury 
for an extension of the time in which they are to pay in gov- 
ernment moneys now in their hands, on the ground that im- 
mediate payment would tighten the market, and cause a depre- 
ciation of the four per cents. This plea touched a chord in the 
Secretary’s heart which is always responsive. He actually 
agreed to let them have $33,000,000 of government money to 
carry on their business, provided they pay in everything by the 
first of October, instead of the 21st of July, as was specified in 
their contract with the government, and provided he may draw on 
them as fast as money is needed for the redemption of the six per 
cents. Not a word is said even of any payment of interest on this 
immense loan. They are to have it for nothing, or rather to keep 
up the price of the four per cents. held by themselves and their 
colleagues, at the expense of trustees, savings banks and other pur- 
chasers! Yet this monstrous transaction is altogether of a piece 
with the rest of the treatment which the Treasury has extended to 
these banks. The surprising thing is to see such papers as Zhe 
New York Times, The World and our own Ledger expressing dis- 
approval of it. After making the Treasury an appendage to the 
syndicate banks from the start, it would be gross inconsistency to 
take any action independently of their desires now. It is to be 
hoped that when some other banks come to Mr. Sherman and sug- 
gest that the Treasury has money it does not need, and that it 
would be putting it where it would do most good to lend it to them 
without interest, our Secretary will show himself as impartial in 
his kindness. 

It shows, secondly, that the demand four per cent. bonds, as 
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privileged investments, is not great enough to float at par the mass 
of these bonds which the Treasury has cast on the market. It 
was calculated that the demand created by savings banks, national 
banks and the holders of trust-funds, together with the demand of 
those who desire a specially safe investment, would suffice for this 
purpose, and that money could be permanently obtained at this 
low rate in this country, Political economists predicted a perma- 
nent equalization of the rate throughout the world, consequent 
upon the closer relations of foreign and native markets, and the 
resumption of a gold coinage of international value. It was 
another form of the old fallacy, « Everything finds its level.” But 
all experience is to the contrary. Money is in its movements the 
most suspicious of commodities, and the great English reservoir of 
it is not any the more open to the demands of the world, because 
of England’s recent experiences in foreign investment. An excep- 
tionally high rate of interest—like the thirteen per cent. offered 
by the Khedive—suffices at times to extract a supply, but if the 
choice must be between a low rate at home and a rate somewhat 
higher abroad, the European investor will very naturally take that 
which is under his eye. Money lends at oné per cent. in London, 
while it commands seven per cent, in New York, and yet nothing 
but an insignificant dribble flows from London to New York. 

By consequence, the United States will soon have a great buik 
of “dishonored”’ securities in the market. After making great 
sacrifices to bring up to par the paper money of the nation, we will 
have replaced it by a still larger volume of depreciated bonds, set 
afloat by financial jugglery, and incapable of restoration to their 
nominal value until a distant date. What Mr. Sherman did with 
one hand, he has undone with the other. 

The Ten Dollar Certificate scheme, by which our hopes of get- 
ting a national Post Office Savings Bank were frustrated by Mr. 
Sherman, has turned out a complete failure. Nearly all these cer- 
tificates have been presented for conversion into four per cents., 
having been purchased for that purpose at the instance of specula- 
tors. The loss to the government in the expense of this operation 
is a small matter compared with the loss to the people of a real 
opportunity to invest their small savings in the national debt. As 
Mr. Sherman’s funding operations have shut the government out 
of the money market as a borrower until 1897, there is now no 
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inducement to establish a Post Office Savings Bank. It would not 
be worth its while to collect money for which it had no use, and 
until its bonds become redeemable it cannot find any such use, 
without creating that delusive excuse for mismanagement and ex- 
travagance, a sinking fund. 


Tue Presidential campaign still goes forward on the same lines. 
Mr. Grant is less talked of, but still controls the preferences of the 
most active element in the Republican party,—the element which 
gets up conventions and bestows nominations. Our hope for the 
Republican party is in his good sense, which will prevent his ac- 
ceptance. We believe he has had enough of the Presidency, that 
his travels will rather increase than diminish his distaste for offi- 
cial life, and that he prefers to end his days in quiet, as Washington 
did at Mount Vernon and Jackson at the Hermitage. His recep- 
tions in China and Japan have been markedly cordial, and even en- 
thusiastic, and the Chinese premier has asked him to mediate 
between the two countries in regard to the question of the Loo 
Choo Islands. But the English representatives in the two coun- 
tries have kept out of his way with great ostentation. We do not 
wonder at this. England is playing a most contemptible part 
toward those two countries, and they are beginning to look to 
America as their nearest friend. They ask us to protect them 
against the insolent bullying which seems to characterize every 
English official in the eastern seas, with the honorable exception 
of Mr. Pope Henessy at Hong Kong. For the English to have 
treated General Grant in China and Japan as they did in England 
and India, would have confirmed a prestige which it is their policy 
to diminish in every way. Hence we see English ambassadors and 
consuls general sailing off with their fleet as soon as Mr. Grant is 
expected at any capital or port, and the English conspicuous by 
their absence at the most honorable receptions ever tendered by 
either government to any foreigner. 

The General, we think, fully appreciates the situation. At Nag- 
asaki, he said, “ America has much to gain in the east. No nation 
has greater interests at stake. But America has nothing to gain 
except what comes from the cheerful acquiescence of the eastern 
people, and insures them as much benefit as it does us. I should 
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be ashamed of my country, if its relations with other countries, 
and especially with these ancient and most interesting empires in 
the east, were based upon any other idea.” 

After Mr. Grant, Mr. Blaine and Mr. Sherman are spoken of as 
the Republican candidates, and it is generally admitted that per- 
sonal preferences are heavily in favor of the former. But the ne- 
cessity of securing Ohio, and the favor of the moneyed circles, are 
counted in Mr. Sherman’s favor. It is far from true that the Sec- 
retary is unanimously supported by the business community. Many 
of those who regard his financial policy with unqualified approval, 
do not hesitate to characterize him as “a slippery politician,” 
and declare that they have no confidence in his political integrity. 
As a matter of course, Mr. Conkling is regarded by himself and 
his set as “the man for Galway.” It is a great pity that this gen- 
tleman did not, in early life, attend some school in which the rudi- 
ments of manners were taught. It is, we hope, altogether impossi- 
ble to secure even a nomination for a man whose chief qualification 
for the office is his command of machine-politics, and whose gross 
rudeness towards every one from whom he differs makes it impossi- 
ble to speak of him as a gentleman. 

Of the three Mr. Blaine has our preference. But he has great 
faults. He is too much the man of to-day, looking on political 
questions in the light of the short-lived tendencies of the hour. 
And his Republicanism is too stalwart ; he has never repented the 
sins of the party, in which he had a large share, and which now 
make its future so uncertain. He will not command the undivided 
support of the liberal wing of the party. We regard Mr. Garfield 
as a much better and safer candidate,—a man at once of fine cour- 
tesy, high principle and a good record. 

In the Democratic camp, Mr. Tilden has still the field. There 
is, indeed, a considerable opposition to him in the south. The local 
politicians bear him a grudge since the last presidential election. 
As the cipher despatches show, in the three doubtful states it was 
a race as to whether the Democratic national candidate should sell 
out the state government to the local Republicans in return for the 
electoral vote, or the Democratic state leaders should deliver the 
electoral vote to the Republicans in consideration of their being left 
the control of state politics. Whichever way the dicker ended, it 
awakened no affection for Mr. Tilden, so that South Carolina and 
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Louisiana seem heartily hostile to his renomination. So, of course, is 
the Tammany wing of the party in New York, which declares it will 
support neither him nor his candidate for the governorship, Mr. 
Robinson the present incumbent. 

The political situation in New York city is not such as to 
encourage the formation of political combinations for the reform of 
local politics. Mr. Cooper, the present Mayor, is a particular 
friend of Mr. Tilden, but was elected bya union of the Republicans 
with the anti-Tammany Democrats, for the purpose of keeping 
Tammany out of power and effecting a reform of the city govern- 
ment. Yet, from the moment of his inauguration, Mr. Cooper has 
been as thorough-going a partisan as any man could have been. 
His whole policy has been directed to securing the triumph of his 
own wing of the Democrats in that city, and the removal of all the 
. safeguards by which an impartial election might be secured. The 
power to remove officials found guilty of malfeasance in office, 
which the new charter very properly vests in the Mayor, has been 
exercised upon Tammany Democrats and Republicans alike, with- 
out according them a hearing by counsel or making any public in- 
vestigation of charges. The places vacated have been filled from 


Mr. Cooper’s personal following, by men of no social or political 
status, and only known by the promptness with which they have 
hitherto done his bidding. And every step taken seems to look to 
the control of all patronage in the interests of Mr. Tilden and his 
friends. 


In this condition of affairs, the courts have done well to interfere 
and to assert that Mr. Cooper cannot exercise his legal authority 
in this irregular and irresponsible way. But public opinion should 
have interfered long ago, to remind Mr. Cooper that he was chosen 
to his responsible position for other purposes than to play the 
hench-man to Mr. Tilden. 


Mr. JoHN WELSH returns from the English mission with such a 
cordial unanimity of good wishes on the part of the English people 
as has not been accorded to any other of our ambassadors to the 
Court of St. James. But it is nothing more than any of his Philadel- 
phia friends would have predicted for him at the time of his appoint- 
ment. Mr. Welsh had filled a much more difficult position in the 
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Centennial Board of Finance, and with such success as made the 
less difficult waters of international diplomacy seem altogether 
plain sailing for him. It is true that his mission coincided with 
the peaceful period which has followed the Washington treaty, and 
that he had no problem of especial difficulty to solve. But, even 
under these circumstances, no ordinary minister would have evoked 
such an acclamation of sorrow at his withdrawal and of sympathy 
for himself in the family bereavements which have necessitated 
this step. 

As his successor, several gentlemen of this city and state have 
been suggested, but none of them are likely to receive the appoint- 
ment. We hope there is truth in the rumor that Mr. Evarts will 
take the place himself. It would be pleasant to see so thorough a 
Yankee, as regards both the inner and the outer man, and a mem- 
ber of our counsel at Geneva, representing us in London, while his 
acceptance would give Pennsylvania a seat in the Cabinet, which 
we greatly need for Hon. D. J. Morrell. Mr. Evarts is not the 
happiest of Secretaries of State. His concessions in the fisheries 
controversy, his failure to come to the help of Japan, his disposition 
to alter our financial system by negotiating treaties of commerce, 
have all been unhappy. And not less so is his attempt, by his 
collection of consular reports, to argue questions of political econo- 
my, and show the workingman how unreasonable he is in ask- 
ing higher wages, and how mischievous strikes are. The rulers 
of the United States should be as free from manifestations of 
class sympathies as from any other form of demagogy ; and when 
the State Department undertakes to argue the complicated issue 
of Capital vs. Labor, it will only do mischief throughout the land. 


Mr. Evarts has done well to turn his attention to the quality 
of the emigration with which Europe is favoring us. The attempts 
made by our sister republic of Switzerland, to transfer to us her 
incapable and thriftless paupers are but one incident of a long 
story. An investigation of our almshouses and our dependent 
classes would reveal many others. It is not an uncommon prac- 
tice in many European communities to quietly assist any undesir- 
able person to emigrate to America or Australia. Where these are 
merely scapegraces, not convicted of crime and fully competent to 
earn their own living, it is impossible to prevent it. But when 
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persons pronounced to be either criminals or paupers are thus as- 
sisted or enabled to emigrate, the bounds of international comity 
are certainly transgressed. 

Equally proper, but hardly effective for any good purpose, was 
Mr. Evarts’ circular in regard to the. Mormon emigration. Weare 
receiving every year, from Europe a large mass of stolid and fanat- 
ical ignorance, which is used to build up on our soil a despotic 
community, thoroughly unrepublican in its tendencies, and char- 
acterized by an open defiance of our national laws and our national 
standard of morals. It would be difficult for European govern- 
ments to inquire into the religious views or social purposes of 
those who intend to emigrate to America, but it would not be im- 
possible to effect an international convention, by which all Mor- 
mon emissaries should be arrested and sent back to America be- 
fore they had done their work. Or, we might very properly re- 
quire every immigrant to bring with him a passport from the 
American Consul of the European port from which he sailed, and 
might require the consul to refuse passports to persons who held 
views on the subject of marriage and of property which conflict 
with our national standard. In this way, Communists, as well as 
Mormons, might be kept from emigrating. 

In Mormondom itself, the conviction and punishment of a prom- 
inent polygamist has had the effect of making a clear issue be- 
tween national authority and local defiance of it. This conviction 
was reached by ordinary and proper legal methods, not by those 
over-hasty proceedings against which we protested some years ago, 
and which the U. S. Supreme Court very properly quashed. The 
situation, therefore, would have been just what we desired, had it 
not been complicated by the atrocious murder of a Mormon apostle 
by a Georgian mob. . Our Southern brethren have got so much 
into the habit of proceeding “ with vigor and rigor” against those 
whom they dislike, that their action has astonished nobody. But 
it has had the effect of weakening very greatly the severest blow 
struck at the Saintly conspiracy by the national authorities. It is 
reported with every sort of exaggeration, of course, throughout 
Utah, and is held up as a specimen of “ Gentile” feeling towards 
“the Church,” and the ignorant are made to believe that the same 
spirit prompts the legal proceedings of the general government. 
We regret to see that many of our newspapers are co-operating with 
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this policy, by expressing themselves not unwilling to have the 
Saints rebel and have it out with the army. A war of religious 
fanaticism is something which we have been spared so far, and we 
hope nothing will happen to turn “the State of Deseret” into a 
second Cevennes. Mormonism has flourished on persecution thus 
far; every attempt to crush it has been like treading on camomile, 
which grows the more luxuriantly for hard usage. It might be 
extinguished by persecution, but the persecution would have to be 
thorough. If we could make up our minds—it is to be hoped we 
could not—to deal with the sect as the Albigenses were dealt 
with, or as the Protestants of Spain were dealt with, there would 
be an end of Mormonism. That sort of persecution pays, and for 
that our Georgian friends seem to be ready. But these half-way 
measures of modern persecution are simply a God-send to the sect 
or party they are aimed at. They intensify its zeal, increase its 
numbers, and furnish it with a fulcrum to work on the outside masses. 

If Mormonism is to be crushed it is by the calm, steady un- 
yielding enforcement of national law throughout the whole territory, 
and on every resident of it. It is by ignoring everything in the 
system but offences against the law, and by making those so sure 
of punishment that nobody will dare to commit them. It is by 
dealing with individuals for their offences, and ignoring their com- 
plicity with others. If this policy be persevered in—and it has 
been the policy of all wise Republicans—in the course of a few 
generations the sect will either go to pieces, or change its charac- 
ter, as other sects—the Anabaptists, the Quakers, the Moravians— 
have changed theirs. A sect made up of converts never becomes 
a sect made up of “ birth-right” members without undergoing 
great transformations. Its zeal cools, its sharp corners are blunted, 
and it settles into a sort of conformity with the social order to which 
it was formerly antagonistic. 


A propos of this Mormon trouble and some lesser vexations, it 
is proposed that the General Government be invested with the 
power to pass a general marriage-law for the whole nation. At 
present, each state has its own body of legislation, and they differ 
very widely. Some states, New Hampshire and Kentucky, forbid 
the marriage of persons as closely related as first cousins. Others, 
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like New York, will even allow of a marriage with a step-daughter. 
As to the form required, they differ still more decidedly, each state 
having a tradition inherited from the religious body which was 
strongest in its early history. Thus Pennsylvania, following Quaker 
tradition, lays no stress upon the officiating person; it may be 
“ magistrate, minister or any other person ”’ who performs the mar- 
riage. But great stress is laid on publicity and registration, and 
on the parties being of full age, otherwise, the “ celebrant’ must 
ascertain that they have the consent of their parents. It was the 
annoyance following a conviction under this law which brought 
Rev. William Barnes, the eloquent and eccentric Methodist preacher, 
to his death ; he fell dead in the street after leaving the court-room. 
But East and West of us, in New Jersey and in Ohio, a Presbyte- 
rian tradition prevails. In the latter, only a magistrate or an or- 
dained minister can marry, and the latter must have entered the 
certificate of his ordination with the clerk of the county court. 
In New York, it is enough if the husband have introduced his wife 
as such in society ; and a recent decision in our own courts seems 

to accept this as sufficient. . 

In these circumstances, the inter-state relations of the subject 
are governed by the principles of international law. The capacity 
of the parties to enter into a marriage contract is determined by 
the law of the state in which they have their residence, (/ex domt- 
cuit), while the validity of the form employed depends on the law 
of the place in which the marriage is performed. Thus, if two 
first cousins, living in Kentucky, desire to marry, it is not enough 
for them to cross over into Ohio or Indiana to have the knot tied. 
They must go and live ina state which permits their marriage, 
long enough to acquire the right of domicile. Hence, Mr. James 
Parton could not valididate his marriage with his step-daughter by 
having the ceremony performed in New York, since it was their 
intention to continue to reside in Massachusetts, which forbids such 
Marriages. 

The superiority of a general marriage law for the whole country 
seems to be undeniable, and yet there are as many good reasons 
for placing the whole law of contracts under national control. The 
matter of the force and interpretation of business contracts is dif- 
ferently defined in different states, and the principles of inter- 
national law have to be appealed to in the same manner. Nor 
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would it be easy to draft alaw which would give a reasonable satis- 
faction to every one. The great difficulty is to decide whether to 
make its requirements very strict as in England, or very loose as 
in Scotland. Either method is open to very great abuses. The 
former opens the door to much rascality, since in England mar- 
riages regular in every point except one, and that one purely tech- 
nical, have been deliberately contracted by scoundrels, who meant 
to avail themselves of the technicality. Thus a marriage con- 
tracted five minutes later than the stroke of noon, is invalid in 
England, the purpose being to make sure that both parties are 
sober. The Scotch law accepts of a simple contract between the 
parties contracting in language in the present tense, without wit- 
nesses or celebrant of any sort. And the consequence is, that 
simple-minded people are entrapped into hasty marriages, and it is 
not always easy to say whether the knot has been tied or not. A 
further objection against the attempt to impose a general law is 
found in the prevalence of well defined local usages, understood by 
everybody. These would not be known to every one to have been 
abolished, and the first consequence would be a time of confusion 
and disorder. 

It is proposed that the new legislation shall cover the matter of 
divorces, and this would multiply the difficulties. The community 
are not by any means agreed as to what are the proper grounds 
for divorce. Roman Catholics, regarding marriage as a sacrament, 
recognize no divorce of living persons a vinculis matrimoni, but 
only separation a mensa et thoro for adultery, with no right of re- 
marriage on either side. In something of the same spirit, South 
Carolina, before the war, never authorized divorces, and none was 
ever granted. In all our states, there is a large body of devout 
people who hold, with unscriptural severity, that marriage is ter- 
minable only on the death or the unfaithfulness of one party to it; 
while at the other extreme are those who hold that marriage is a 
civil contract like any other, and may be terminated at the pleas- 
ure of the parties, provided that due provision be made for the 
support of the children, if any. Between the rigorism of the one 
party and the laxity of the other, we should soon be involved in a 
fierce and unedifying controversy, such as that which has raged 
for many years in England, regarding marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. 
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After all, we are content to see our present unsystematic ar- 
rangements continue till that day—not far distant, we hope—when 
all important points in our legislation will be matters of national 
control. 


Anas “ went softly” after that interview with Elijah, touching 
the matter of Naboth’s vineyard. It seemed for a time as if the 
southern people were going to follow his example, after the sudden 
glare of light let in upon their “ bull-dozing” exploits, and the 
negro exodus to Kansas. There were many indications of such a 
purpose in the southern papers. They confessed that things had 
been done which must not be repeated, and pleaded the hard ne- 
cessities of the case in their justification. It now seems that the 
state in which the “bull-dozing”’ was the most effective in dis- 
ordering the labor-market, and in driving thousands of negroes 
from her boundaries, has learnt the least by these experiences. 
The last case stands out more glaring before the American people, 
because the victim was not, like Judge Chisholm, a Republican, but 
a southerner, a planter, a Democrat, and even a leader in the 
political violence which disgraced the year 1875, in Mississippi. 
Colonel Dixon, of Yazoo, was at that time presented with a 
valuable piece of plate by his fellow Democrats, in avowed recog- 
nition of his services in putting down the Republican majority by 
acts of terrorism and violence. But he had the audacity to run 
for a local office on an Independent ticket, and with the general 
support of the negroes of his district, as well as of white Demo- 
crats who, like himself, were somewhat tired of the pure Bourbon 
rule in the county. And, in punishment for this offence, he was 
first mobbed into withdrawing his acceptance of the nomination, 
and then shot down on the street by a candidate on the other 
ticket, on his retracting his withdrawal, and lastly buried under a 
mountain of filthy slander by his fellow townsmen, when he was 
no longer able to speak in defence of his character. This is the 
Mississippi Plan in politics. This is what is “done in the green 
tree ;” we may judge how the negroes, the carpet-bag Republicans, 
and the white Republicans of southern birth have been treated in 
the same state, and by what methods Mr. Chalmers was elected 
to Congress from a district overwhelmingly Republican. 
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If anything were needed to vindicate the line of action pursued 
by the President during the extra session, this outrage would have 
furnished that vindication most amply. It shows to the whole 
world that there are portions of the United States in which the 
whole power of the government is less than sufficient to secure the 
free expression of political opinion, and that the removal or paraly- 
sis of any agency for the protection of minorities, would be no less 
than acrime. It makes the issue very clearly between the shot- 
gun and the national will that every man be free to “speak the 
thing he will.” 

But no such vindication was needed. The murder of Judge 
Chisholm and his children, left for years unpunished, discloses the 
political temper of a large part of the south too clearly for any 
denials. Had sucha thing occurred in any northern state, every 
county within its bounds would have united in calling for condign 
punishment of the guilty. Had the state been silent, its sister 
states would have made the demand. But Mississippi, and the south 
generally, have borne the outrage with the greatest equanimity ; 
they have pleaded, in justification of the offence, that they have a 
very bad opinion of Judge Chisholm’s character. But had this 
man been Judas Iscariot, his death under such circumstances, to 
say nothing of the base slaughter of his innocent children, should 
have given no right-minded man any rest until it was punished by 
the law. Yet it is now at last that the steps toward punishment 
are taken by a single state official, at the imminent risk of his own 
life, and the widow of the murdered man takes her life in her hand 
to go southward to testify against his murderer. We say this 
deliberately ; there is not a man or woman north or south of the 
Ohio river who would willingly run the risk undergone by these 
two persons in the discharge of a simple duty. 


Tue yellow fever in Memphis, as the whole country rejoices to 
see, is far from being as virulent as last year. The number of 
deaths in proportion to the cases is far less, as is even the number 
of cases in a population quite as large as then. There is not, there- 
fore, the same need of personal and monetary assistance, nor is 
there the same national interest in the sufferings of the afflicted 
city. The rest of the valley is wonderfully free from the disease, 
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New Orleans in particular enjoying a marked immunity, which is 
doubtless due to her efforts to cleanse herself and to destroy what- 
ever might perpetuate the pestilence. But it is still a long way to 
the advent of frost, and therefore impossible to say how violently 
the disease may rage in Memphis, or how far it may spread in 
other directions. It is very violent in the West Indies,—far worse 
in Havana than last year. 

It is very fortunate that the demand for quinine will not be so 
great as last year, for the transfer of the drug to the free list has 
thus far had no other effect than to raise the price, by putting a 
stop to its manufacture by several large firms. Europe has had 
full time to step into the market thus opened to her, but she has 
made no offer to do so, and every ounce of quinine sent to plague- 
smitten Memphis, or the malarious banks of our great rivers, is 
the dearer for the congressional legislation by which it was to be 
cheapened. Some may blame the American manufacturers for put- 
ting a stop to this industry, but they have their excuse in the fact 
that the materials of the manufacture are heavily taxed, while the 
foreign article, made of untaxed materials, is admitted duty free. 


THE Liberals or Free Thinkers who agree with Col. Robert 
Ingersoll, have raised an issue which may help to set a good many 
people a-thinking. The free expression of any and every sort of 
thought or idea or fact, which is not in itself libellous, has been 
generally accepted, without much reflection, as the right of every 
citizen. An American may disseminate principles which assail 
religion, subvert the foundation of morality, attack property, and 
dispute the very foundations of government and social order, and 
the state will not interfere. It will not, indeed, allow him to leave 
his money expressly for such purposes, as it holds that they are 
against public policy ; and there are a good many unrepealed laws 
under which infidels might be indicted for blasphemy, but nobody 
thinks of enforcing them. We are now asked, “ Why not give to 
indecency the same freedom of publicity ? What right has the state 
to interfere with the dissemination of books and pamphlets in which 
‘the sacredness of secrets known to all’ is ignored, and delicate 
topics are handled either under the. cover of a scientific purpose, 
or without any such pretence?” This business is become a very 
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extensive one in America. There are depots for such abominations 
in this city of ours, and they advertise their wares in unscrupulous 
newspapers all over the conti:.ent. We once cut such an advertise- 
ment out of a St. Paul daily, and forwarded it to the mayor. 

A Mr. Bennett has been sent to prison for using the mails for 
the dissemination of a pamphlet, which our courts pronounce ob- 
scene, as an English court had previously done with the same pro- 
duction. Mr. Bennett is an infidel, and large numbers of that party 
have rallied to his rescue. They ask Mr. Hayes for his pardon, 
and since he has refused it, they threaten to go over in a body to 
the support of the Democrats. The great body of the Republicans 
would rejoice to see them go, and the great body of the Democrats 
would give them scant welcome. The American people are not 
intolerant of dissent from the religious convictions they hold, but 
when “Free Thought” becomes the champion of indecency, the 
limits of toleration are easily reached. 

Mr. Morley, in his life of Diderot, admits and deplores that the 
leading opponents of Christianity in the eighteenth century were 
impure in thought and utterance. He sees no necessity for this, 
and yet the tendency is undeniable. Can it be, as Mr. Mallock 
maintains, that we owe to Christianity the sense of modesty and 
the reserve in speech which characterize modern civilization ? 


Tue infallibility of newspaper reports was well illustrated by an 
incident of the recent violent storm. A sloop, laden with fire-wood, 
was driven on the sand-bar off Atlantic City, in the sight of thou- 
sands of spectators, and next day the newspapers told us that her 
crew had been saved by thé crew of the government life-saving 
boat. Every one who read the despatch with any attention scored 
one more point for the energy and efficiency of the life-saving 
service. Here was what actually happened. The vessel was driv- 
en aground late in the afternoon. The government crew soon put 
in their appearance and took possession of the situation. They 
did nothing, however, and they would suffer no one else to do any- 
thing. They would not move until the tide went out. Several 
persons who were on the shore, fishermen and others accustomed 
to the water, begged permission to use a single rope, and were re- 
fused. Their application was seconded by a gentleman on the 
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beach, who offered fifty dollars for the permission asked and was 
refused. After waiting for hours, the irregulars put their heads 
together and made up their minds to use the apparatus without 
asking leave. The captain of the crew had gone off, saying he 
would be back ina short time; hours elapsed before his return. 
The next in command threatened to shoot the first man who laid 
a hand ona rope. He was simply ignored, and he had the discre- 
tion not to carry out his threat. The apparatus was laid hold of 
and put by these brave volunteers to its proper use. The first 
boat they went out in was stove on the bar, and they had to swim 
in. They went out a second time, reaching the ship about half 
past one at night, and brought in her whole crew. The poor men 
had already given up all hopes of being rescued. They saw the 
multitude watching them while day-light lasted; they recognized 
the signals. But when no help came, they concluded that none 
could reach them. And that morning the officers in charge of the 
signal-station at Atlantic City sent the despatch that they owed 
their lives to the life-saving crew. 


Tuart terrible bugbear of the New England college-professor, 
the tramps, seems to have disappeared from our midst this summer. 
To what is it owing that we hear only of sporadic cases of their of- 
fences, and no longer meet them by shoals on our roads or see them 
basking in the sun in quiet places? Not to the success of that social 
war of extermination, which we were exhorted to wage on them, 
for the good sense and humanity of the people forbade such a pro- 
ceeding. Not to the effect of learned rhetoric and clerical objurga- 
tion, for not the smallest fragment of it ever reached the tramp’s 
ears. It was the innocent who were tormented and provoked by 
it. Not to the effect of the stringent laws passed in haste by many 
of our states, for others of the states were too sound in sense, or 
else too inert, to pass such laws; and these are as free from tramps 
as the rest. Meanwhile those laws remain on the statute-book, 
the instrument prepared for the hand of malice or stupidity, against 
honest people. _ 

The truth is that the revival in business, and especially of the 
iron trade, though not so exuberant as the newspapers would have 
us think, has been sufficient to reabsorb this class into the ranks of 
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the laborious, from which they were very unwillingly driven by the 
pressure of hard times. As all experience showed, even in the 
worst times of this plague, they were ready to work if any one 
would pay them living wages, and having at last got it, they are no 
longer tramps. 


THE notice given by the Park Commissioners, that the building 
now occupied by the Permanent Exhibition must be removed within 
two years, has excited a good deal of public feeling, if we may 
judge from the utterances in the papers of our city and of our 
state. It is not improbable that the Commissioners will come to the 
conclusion that they, have acted prematurely, and will withdraw 
the notice, to renew it at some future day. We have no hope that 
this enterprise will be in reality as in name, a Permanent Exhibi- 
tion. It is too far from the great centres of population to secure 
a very large patronage, and the line of action pursued by its mana- 
gers has been such as to alienate a very large body of the public 
from its support. The style of entertainment to which resort has 
been had of late years, has been incongruous with the past history 
of the building and the memories with which it is associated, and 
the feeling has grown and is growing, that if it cannot be main- 
tained without having recourse to balls and hops, the public dig- 
nity will be consulted by its discontinuance. We cannot regard 
the acts of the Commissioners as more than premature ; the result 
may be postponed, but it cannot be prevented. 








THE NEIGHBORHOOD AS A STARTING-POINT IN 
EDUCATION.* 


Y subject is one which has been suggested by my own expe- 
M rience ; first as a student, and then as a teacher. It is “ The 
Neighborhood as a Starting-Point in Education.” I know it may 
be claimed, with some show of truth, that neighborhood and edu- 
cation have little to do with each other, and that the teacher’s 
work is chiefly antagonistic to the narrowing influence of locality. 
it will be said that he has to lift his scholars to a larger and wider 
horizon in life, above the contractedness and the prejudices of town 

* The substance of an Address delivered before the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in the Academy of Music, July 31st, 1879. 
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or village—or, as some would say, even of the nation itself—into 
the intellectual breadth and atmosphere of humanity. And it 
might be alleged that the very meaning, the chief purpose, of this 
National Association is to emphasize the fact that education should 
be freed from all local trammels and invested with the dignity of a 
national concern. 

With the feeling represented by such an objection, I am very 
heartily in sympathy ; and yet I think the objection a mistaken 
one. We will allagree, I suppose, that the local influences of their 
own neighborhood exercise a great power over the rising genera- 
tion, and take up a very large part of their time and their intel- 
lectual energy. At times, indeed, these become so engrossing as 
to interfere decidedly with their studies ; and throughout the round 
year they are a power of distraction and dissipation, more or less 
sensibly felt. We would fain have it otherwise, and at times we 
have set ourselves to make it otherwise, and to insulate the school 
from the life that ebbs and flows around it, but rarely—I am bold 
to say—with marked success. Phe world of study, of thought, of 
books, into which you are trying to lead the boy’s mind is a very 
wonderful world. An acquaintance with it will be very profitable 
to him. But the world of actual life and experience, however nar- 
row in itself and narrowing in its influence, is an older and a more 
fascinating world, and you cannot wean his mind from it. He is 
more widely awake to the thing his eyes can see, though it be but 
a squirrel-hunt or a fight on the streets, than to the things which 
other people have seen for him, and have written down for his read- 
ing. Nor is he altogether wrong. The divine order of life in which 
he is placed, is an order of neighborhood and of local interests, first 
of all. It has bound us up in close and special relations with a few 
things. It has decreed that our life shall centre its affections 
around one spot of earth, and call it home. It has also decreed 
that in all the earlier years of our intellectual growth, before our 
abstract powers of thought and sustained contemplation have been 
developed, the things at hand to touch, sight and feeling, shall 
possess a reality and a vividness, with which neither the written 
word nor the pictured page can compare. And the question for 
us, as teachers, is somewhat this :—Can we bring these two worlds, 
the world of books and study, and the world of life and experience, 
into any real and wholesome contact? Can we so manage that 
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this exuberant and often troublesome interest in all things local 
and visible, shall make our scholars more earnest in their work, 
more devoted to their studies ? 

Every class has its own temptations, and one of those which 
beset the teaching class is to think of the child’s education as little 
more than the result of school-work and book-work, and to ascribe 
to these a sort of omnipotence in the development of mind and 
the formation of character. But there is an unrecognized and 
equally important part of his education, which goes on out of school, 
and deals with other books than the printed page, but is not less 
potent in moulding his future. Those of you who have read Jean 
Paul Richter’s paradoxical but suggestive book, Levana, or the 
Doctrine of Education, will remember the amusing discourse in 
which he shows the powerlessness of education, since the teacher 
can put in but one word out of the thousands which reach and fill 
the child’s ear, and since mere words are so feeble of influence in 
comparison with the living force of action. And all of us who 
have been able to watch the growth of our own minds since child- 
hood, and have formed any estimate of the forces which inclined 
us this way or that in life, must have felt how great are these un- 
recognized forces in giving shape to life and destiny. It was the 
swinging of a church lamp that made Galileo a physicist. John 
Ruskin ascribes his own passionate love of natural beauty to the 
daily influence of a certain line of horizon, upon which his eye 
rested in childhood. Human beings, children especially, are not 
cased in rhinoceros hide. They absorb subtle influences at every 
pore. The shape and outline of the trees we saw first and oftenest, 
have become a part of ourselves, inseparable from our nature. I can 
still recall the new aspect given to life by the removal of a branch 
of a tree which grew in front of my childhood’s home. It made 
all things seem more spacious, lightful and harder in outline. It 
was like a transition from the romantic to the classic in art. 

Here, then, is a great and peculiar activity of mind already 
going forward in the child, and calling for wise and wholesome di- 
rection to keep it from becoming morbid or barren of good result. 
I venture to say that it is the teacher’s duty to bring reflective 
intelligence to bear upon the child’s intellectual life, and to throw 
new and clearer light upon those every day objects, around which 
his thoughts are gathering. He should teach him to ask “ Why ?” 
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where he only asks “ What?” and to gather up the confusing 
variety of experience into the unity of truth and principle. The 
school aims at making conscious thought clearer and more exact, 
by various disciplines. Is there any reason why these disciplines 
should concern themselves with the remote in space and time, 
rather than with the near and the familiar? Should they not blend 
themselves with the boy’s out-door thinking, rather than keep them- 
selves aloof from it? 

Do not understand me as bringing any wholesale charges 
against the existing schools, in this regard. I can only speak from 
my own experience of Schools,—public and private, civic and 
rural_—on both sides of the Atlantic, and from the indications 
given by text-books in use elsewhere. There may be multitudes 
of schools—whole regions of them—which are all that could be 
desired in this regard, and through whose open windows no bright 
and thoughtful boy ever looks with an oppressive sense of the great 
gulf between the world God has made for him out of doors, and 
the world man has made for him in-doors,—schools in which the 
cherished surroundings of the child’s life are associated with his 
duties as a student. Gdd grant that there may be many such. 
But, speaking from my own limited experience, 1 am moved to 
plead the case of the boy not so highly favored. What is he 
taught at school, to make him keep his eyes more open on his way 
to and from the school-house? or to disclose to him the open 
secrets of nature which lie on every side around him? or to turn 
his attention from the vulgar, frivolous, gossipy side of the social 
life of his neighborhood? His boyish interest in bird and beast 
is an interest altogether uncared for, or regarded as a nuisance 
when it leads him to turn the garret or the barn into a museum of 
dead or living objects,—“ lumbering the house with trash,” as 
mother or house-wife briefly describes it, until some day the trash 
is swept beyond his reach. His yearning to copy natural forms on 
paper runs its course without sympathy or direction. Fra Lippo 
Lippi describes this boyish fever : 

I drew men’s faces on my copy books, 

Scrawled them within the Antiphonary’s marge, 

Joined legs and arms to the tall music notes, 

Found nose and eyes and chin for A’s and B’s 

And made a string of pictures of the world 

Betwixt the ins and outs of verbs and nouns, 

On the wall, the bench, the door. The monks looked black. 
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But no “ worthy prior” bids young America “ daub away.” His 
activity is simply the torment of his teacher, until it dies of neglect 
and scorn. 

And the inner necessities of the school’s course of instruction, 
as well as the necessities of the boy’s nature, call for a change in 
the direction I have indicated. The demand first uttered by the 
great poet and schoolmaster, John Milton, that boys be taught 
things rather words, is one to which this age is very heartily re- 
sponsive. For good or for evil, the educational drift of our times 
sets in that direction, and there is every reason to expect that 
those physical sciences, in which our material world is described, 
will form an ever larger part of the studies of our schools. Nowit 
is beyond question that these sciences present a valuable and im- 
portant means of culture to the actual investigator. To follow up 
data of nature from their seeming diversity to their unity in natu- 
ral law, to trace the order which underlies the universe, to come 
into unceasing contact with those great and deep thoughts of 
God which we call facts,—this is a work which cannot but call 
forth grand qualities of mind and heart in the true man of 
science. It imparts lessons of caution, humility and patience,—of 
reverence for fact and love of the truth for its own sake,—as well 
as keen observation and correct reasoning. If we could extend 
the discipline which moulded Faraday and Agassiz, to all classes of 
students, the results would be of priceless value. But are we likely 
to reach such a result through the study of scientific text-books? 
Such a book is a sort of intellectual funnel through which you may 
pour a mass of “ scientific information” into the student, without 
ever bringing him into living contact with a single fact. Much less 
will it teach him anything of the method of true scientific work, or 
impart to him anything of the mental discipline acquired in pursu- 
ing that method. What was in other men true and substantial 
knowledge, becomes in him a mere phantasm of knowledge,—a 
heap of definitions and statements about facts, with which he has 
no practical acquaintance. Out of the best text-books—as expe- 
rience has shown—a student may so learn chemistry as neither 
to know what sulphur is, nor to recognize it when shown to him. 

The most widely used of these scientific text-books is the school 
geography, as it is also that which has had the longest tenure of 
place. It may be said to date from the interest awakened by the 
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great geographical discoveries. When we look at the long series of 
these books which passes through the hands of each scholar—Pri- 
mary, Secondary, Intermediate, School and Physical—and when we 
recollect how much of the time in school is given to this study, we 
are surely justified in asking that results of an extraordinary value 
shall be forthcoming in return for such an outlay of time, money 
and attention. And there is, no doubt, a certain amount of mental 
discipline to be obtained from this study. It is worth while to 
know that the earth holds in the universe a place very different 
from that which our sense-perceptions seem to assign to it. It is 
worth while to have some acquaintance with the great outlines of 
the earth’s formation, and its climatic conditions. And so much 
most of our students do learn from this study. But by far the 
greater part of what is memorized out of such works is a mere 
dead burden of facts, with little or no claim to the child’s atten- 
tion. As Mrs. Browing’s Aurora Leigh describes the process, 
I learnt the royal genealogies 

Of Oviedo, the internal laws 

Of the Burmese Empire, . . by how many feet 

Mount Chimborazo outsoars Teneriffe, 

What navigable river joins itself 

To Lara, and what census of the year Five 

Was taken at Klagenfurt,—because she liked 

A general insight into useful facts. 

The facts are all right, and beyond dispute, but their study is 
not disciplinary. They are no better than a huge mountain of 
words, retained by feats of verbal memory; I have a lively 
recollection of the mnemonic tricks by which I got my own hold 
upon the contents of Mitchell’s School Geography. And the student, 
—I am still speaking from experience—generally needs from three 
to five years to have them well washed out of his brain, to make 
room for something else. | A gentleman offered to give one of our 
school boys a “ quarter” if he would tell him all the capitals in 
Europe. It was earned—promptly. «“ Now tell me whether they 
are animals or vegetables and I will give you another quarter.” 
“ Vegetables” was the reply. 

I plead for neighborhood-knowledge as a substitute for much of 
this useless, because unreal, world-knowledge. In political economy 
we make a distinction between the extensive agriculture which 
spreads a small capital over a large surface, and the intensive agri- 
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culture which concentrates a large capital on a small surface ; and, 
under ordinary conditions, we hold that intensive agriculture is 
better and more profitable. I plead for the intensive tillage of this 
field of knowledge; let us take a small area and do it well. Take 
the neighborhood, and teach the children about what of the earth’s 
surface they see and walk on. Start from the spot where the school- 
house stands, and run the lines of intellectual interest outward from 
that centre as far as you please. 

No spot on the earth’s surface is so devoid of interest as not to 
furnish a proper starting-point. Any man, whose eyes are open to 
scientific facts, will find anywhere the materials of suggestion and 
instruction. He will show you that your surroundings contain in- 
exhaustible treasures of illustration. 

Begin, for instance, with the geological history of your neigh- 
borhood. Show your boys the reason for the trend of the river or 
the dip of the rocks, and lead them back into that old-world story 
of submergence and emergence, collision and erosion, which was 
once transacted where they stand. That heap of stones which lies 
above the court-house, was carried hither by a glacier from the Ca- 
nadian hills. That change from clay to sand, in Squire Brown’s 
eight-acre lot, is the turning of a new page in nature, which you 
should help them to read. 

But a still finer opening for this neighborhood-teaching is pre- 
sented by the zatural history of your neighborhood,—its flora and its 
fauna. In this respect there can be no question of your resources. 
Your district cannot be more insignificant or unpromising than 
are many of those places which have been so lighted up by human 
intelligence that we are led into the mistake of supposing them 
exceptionally rich in natural treasures. That bleak stretch of Cro- 
marty shore, which Hugh Miller has made so familiar to us by his 
studies, and that country-side around Truro, which his friend 
Thomas Dick made a centre of interest to naturalists and geolo- 
gists, are no more important in themselves than thousands of places 
on the Scottish coast. That English parish which White has immor- 
talized in The Natural History of Selborne, is not a whit richer in 
bird, beast and insect than are thousands of English parishes. It was 
the presence of what Carlyle calls “a credible person with eyes,” 
that made all the difference. 

This study will bring you into the midst of the boy’s dumb 
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companions, who are at times the victims of his misdirected interest 
and energy. Books will not do for him the work of direct study. 
No genuine naturalist was ever book-made. He was awakened to 
his calling by the actual sight of the living things. And these you 
must study, before you can lead him. Show him that around him 
lie the results of a great and world-wide process—the diffusion of 
plant and animal over the earth’s surface, and the adornment of 
that surface in gay colors through the preferences and selections 
exercised by bird and bee. We owe it to Mr. Darwin and his 
school that these studies are no longer a matter of specimen gath- 
ering, and sticking beetles on pins, and that a new breath of life has 
been given them through the discovery of age-long transformations 
going on in parallel lines in nature. Study nature in her new and 
broader unities of effect, and lead young hearts to love her asa 
mother. In no other field will the art of seeing and of learning 
be acquired so well; for here you must look, not for what you 
would like to be true, but for what God has made to be true. It 
is a discipline in mental veracity and sincerity, of the greatest 
worth. 

Along with this study of natural objects, should go the study of 
drawing. There are minds to which nature, when approached in the 
analytical method of botany and the kindred sciences has few or no 
attractions. They tell you they do not care to pull things to 
pieces, blister them with Greek names, and cork them up in bottles. 
Their mental processes are synthetical rather than analytical, and 
their entrance into sympathy with nature must be by “the Gate 
called Beautiful.” To reproduce a natural object in the simplest and 
most unpretentious way, is to them a process of keen delight. But 
it is not for their sakes chiefly that this art of drawing should be 
taught in all our schools. We all need such training, in order that 
correct principles of taste may be universally diffused. and artistic 
culture be made as democratic as the spelling-book. It is of no 
use to train the few who have special aptitudes to produce beauti- 
ful things, unless you also train the whole community to enjoy and 
to demand such things, and to hate ugliness when offered in any 
shape. 


As a student of social science, I should rejoice to see the study 
of natural history become universal among us, and that for two 
reasons. The first is its wholesome and calming influence upon 
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the minds engaged in it. We are living in such haste, in these 
latter days, that the preservation of social sanity seems to grow 
more difficult with every year. Societary circulation goes on with 
increasing rapidity, and the power to resist and to overcome its 
restless and morbid tendencies seems to be on the decline. Nobody 
except a few quakers, a few poets, and a few naturalists, “ studies to 
have a quiet mind.” Of the forces to which we might look for help 
in this matter, the chief is religion; but even religion is becoming 
a matter of high pressures, heated atmospheres, controversial bit- 
terness and restless impatience. The rise of a hearty and general 
interest in the patient and peaceful processes of nature—-of a sym- 
pathy with her quiet moods of calm and sunshine, might help to 
cool our social fever, and to diffuse a scientific sabbath through 
the thought of the community. The actual increase of insanity in 
American society shows that we cannot go on as we have been 
going, unless we are prepared to reconstruct society inside the 
walls of the insane hospital. 

My second reason is the elevation of the farming class through 
the retention of the best and brightest boys on the farm. At 
present, by a most unnatural selection, that class is drained of 
many of its most promising elements by a sort of emigration to 
other industries. The hard times have checked this, but it is, in 
America, the dominant tendency, and every census shows a larger 
ratio of city to country residents. Now the schools, as I believe, 
are rather helping than hindering this drain. They awaken in the 
farmer’s boy tastes and ambitions which he sees nothing on the 
farm to satisfy. Agriculture comes to mean to him distasteful and 
unintelligent toil, and all his aspirations go out toward city life. 
And the very men who should be the life of this class, and the 
story of whose achievements should be the story of its advances, 
are drafted into our counting-houses, and into the overcrowded 
ranks of our professions. A partial remedy, at least, for this state 
of things might be found in awakening among our farmers’ sons 
the taste for natural history. All the wonders which are connected 
with the lad’s every-day life,—all the open secrets of the farm-yard, 
the road-side and the field,—tthe geology of the neighborhood in 
its relation to the kinds and qualities of the soils,—its native flora 
and fauna, and their places in the zoology and botany of his country, 
—the history of the domestic animals and plants, the meteorology 
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of the district in relation to its agriculture, and whatever else may 
help hiin to feel that all around him lie objects worthy of study 
and observation, should be taught him sooner or later. He would 
then begin to think of his home, rather than of the city, as asso- 
ciated with the escape from a narrow and sordid horizon which 
education offers. He would find the life of the farm become first 
tolerable and then interesting. He would look forward with de- 
light to years spent in contact with objects, each of which had 
become a gate that opened at his touch, and led him into wide 
fields of intellectual effort and pleasure. The country would again 
become the darling of her brightest children, when they would 
not only see the outer, work-a-day garments she wears, but catch 
a glimpse into her mother-heart of forethought and wisdom. 

Lastly, this neighborhood teaching should include instruction 
in the elements of Social Science. The political life of the nation 
and of the state touches the land at every point, and at every point 
their children should understand and welcome the touch. The 
American school that is to command the approval of our public 
opinion, must awaken in its pupils the love of that righteousness, 
which is, as Plato says, of the essence of the state. It must de- 
velop in them the free consent to law, order and authority, and the 
attachment to their native land, beyond all party ties or allegiance. 
And this great work could not be better begun than with the ex- 
planation of what goes on in every county-town of the land. 
The court, with its grand and petit juries, the election day and the 
solemn responsibilities of the voter, the town-meeting with its 
democratic modes of procedure, present a large portion of the 
machinery of government to the very sight of the children. And 
in the school, if anywhere, those lessons must be taught which 
shall save the coming generations from the slavery of party and , 
its half-truths, and secure their allegiance to their country and to 
the truth. 

The school cannot afford to omit this teaching. If it does so, 
others will take up the task. Hon. Ebenezer Blatherskite has 
gathered his class in the town-square, and is giving lessons free to 
all who will come. The sum and substance of his teaching is, that 
the great contention which has divided the American people since 
the very first period of their united action, is simply a struggle 
between the pure patriots who have rallied to the support of 
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Blatherskite, and the knaves and rogues who dare to differ from 
him. In the lessons given by such men, this great war of principle, 
between national authority and local initiative, is reduced toa paltry 
squabble between the “ ins” and the “ outs”. 

The first lessons of economic science form an equally needful 
branch of neighborhood education. I do not mean that the teacher 
is to clear up our ideas on hard and soft money, or on the com- 
parative merits of treasury notes and bank notes. But, whichever 
side of the recent controversy any of my hearers may have taken, 
he must have been struck with the ignorance of first principles 
which characterized those who took the other side. Their ideas, you 
observed, were never clear on the great primary question which 
lay behind the currency controversy ; and this shows that there is 
a field for teaching, quite independent of the points on which we 
differ. 

It is more than a century since there came to Philadelphia an 
Irish refugee, who became a prominent publisher in this city, and 
wrote on this subject of Social Science, as well as on others. As 
he used to walk the streets in those days, holding his little son by 
the hand, he would point out to him the lessons of Social Science 
which were to be seen on our streets. That little boy is now in 
his eighty-sixth year, and he is the most widely known of all our 
citizens. His books speak to the people of Europe in eight Ian- 
guages ; his doctrines are taught in European universities, and his 
authority is alleged in the debates of European parliaments and legis- 
lative bodies. Henry C. Carey’s studies in Social Science began on 
the streets about his home; and in the streets or farms around every 
American school-house lie all the materials needed for the study 
of economical science. I speak from experience as a disciple of 
Mr. Carey, and a teacher of his branch of science, when I say that 
the dullest minds will be awakened to an interest in this subject, 
when they are shown that its principles are illustrated on every 
street and wharf of the city. 

It may be objected that special advantages for such a study are 
presented by such a city as this,—after London, the second manu- 
facturing city of the world, and favored with a variety of interests 
and an interchange of services such as is to be seen nowhere else on 
this continent. But the objection is mistaken. The Philadelphia 
of that day, to which I have referred, was a straggling town of less 
than fifty thousand people, along the bank of the Delaware. It 
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had few manufactures, and little European commerce, while it en- 
joyed a considerable trade with the West Indies. Yet, on its 
streets this subject was studied with a success which has no par- 
allel. And any other locality will serve the purpose as well. The 
story of the settlement of your neighborhood, the transition from 
the lands first occupied to those which were afterwards taken up, 
the local variations in prices and wages, the growth in variety of 
occupation, the starting the first bank and its effects on business, 
the effects of a manufacture begun in the vicinity, the growing 
rapidity of interchanges and the increased division of labor,—these 
are the elements out of which the whole science is built up, and 
these elements are present everywhere. 

The children of our schools need these lessons in economic 
science. The industrial life of the community is continually pre- 
sented to them on its selfish side, as the story of individual gains 
and losses. The very “sums”’ in your school arithmetics keep that 
aspect before their minds, until they come to think of business as 
a huge scramble for money and money’s worth. Economic science, 
when it is of the right sort, turns their minds from the thought of 
gain to the thoughts of wse. It presents our industrial life more 
truthfully as an interchange of services,—as a gain all round, 
through the friendly cooperation of each and all. Now, if ever 
the greedy and selfish spirit is to be banished out of our business 
life, it must be through the thoughts of men turning from gains to 
uses. ‘ The Kingdom of Heaven is a Kingdom of Uses,” Emanuel 
Swedenborg tells us. Although no disciple of that remarkable 
man, I feel every day the truth of that saying. The Kingdom of 
Heaven will have come indeed, when every man toils in his place 
gladly and unselfishly, rejoicing in the uses which his work sub- 
serves, and doing it for the sake of those uses. 

I claim, therefore, for the American school yet another lofty 
function. It is to combat the greedy, selfish, devouring spirit 
which threatens to take possession of the business life of America. 
It is to call men up to the level of thoughts at once truer and 
loftier, and to infuse a new motive into the industrial activities of 
the modern world. 

Here we come upon the great social obstacle to sound and thor- 
ough scholarship, an obstacle encountered in this country more 
than in any other. The spirit of greed, of mammon, of money- 
worship is utterly antagonistic to the Spirit which awakens in men 
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the love of the truth, the search after truth for its own sake. 
Either the schools must kill that spirit, by cooperating with religion 
and all the other wholesome influences, or it will kill the schools, 
It has made its first attack upon them. It has demanded that they 
be, one and all, turned into workshops, where boys are to learn a 
trade. To-day it asks that the studies which fit men for their du- 
ties as men and as citizens, shall give half the room to the training 
which fits them to become carpenters and bricklayers. To-morrow 
it will show itself to be the cuckoo in the thrush’s nest, and will 
claim the whole curriculum as its own. You are face to face with 
your chief enemy, Ladies and Gentlemen, and I hope that the 
united strength of your Association will be employed to resist the 
general introduction of such a system. It has its proper place in 
houses of refuge and reform schools, not in the public schools of 
the land. 

It is our higher institutions which have heretofore suffered the 
most from this money-worshipping spirit. They cannot raise the 
standard of age required for admission, because Young America 
must be making money by the time when Young Germany, though 
far poorer in this world’s goods, is leaving the gymnasium to pro- 
ceed to the university. For this reason, we have, as President 
Eliot of Harvard told us a few years ago, no true universities in 
America, for our best are but half-way between a gymnasiuin and 
a university. The Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, we hail 
as the omen of a brighter and more scholarly future for our whole 
country. 

As I look back upon what I have written, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I fear that many of my statements and criticisms must seem to you 
unduly sweeping and dogmatic, and even impertinent in the cen- 
sure of long established methods of instruction. I look to-night 
upon the faces of men who were in the harness before I was out of 
school, and who have given to this great work the energy of de- 
voted and well-spent lives. Let me submit all that I have said to 
your more experienced judgments, while I assure you that I have 
not laid before you anything which has not been the outcome of 
prolonged thought and earnest feeling on the subject. I have con- 
fidence that you will welcome any well meant effort to contribute 
to the perfection of that Public School system of which you are the 
foremost representatives, and of which all Americans are justly 
proud. Rosert Evxiis THOMPSON. 
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WHEN DID THE HUMAN RACE BEGIN? 


N Devonshire, overhanging the little harbor of Brixham, where 
| the Prince of Orange first stepped upon British soil, a limestone 
hill lifts its head a hundred feet above the level of the sea. From 
the earl&st historic times, it has thus been standing alone in the 
midst of fertile valleys, and not a single vague tradition has floated 
down to us from forgotten centuries to tell of any essential change 
in the features of the landscape. But in 1858 the hand of some 
accident broke through the crust of one of its steep cliffs near its 
summit and laid bare what afterward proved a suite of long narrow 
caverns. Their contents, before they were disturbed by unskilled 
fingers, were systematically explored by a committee of geologists 
appointed by the Royal Society, and every detail of their wonder- 
ful revelations carefully noted. After clearing away the loose debris 
that choked the passages, they came first upon a firm flooring of 
stalagmite, then a deposit of reddish loam, and last a bed of clear 
gravel. Pebbles of hematite with worn surfaces were scattered 
through the gravel, with their long axes in every instance parallel 
with the sides of the caverns, and on a line with north and south 
outlets, discovered as the work progressed. The loam abounded 
in bones of mammoth, rhinoceri, cave bears, hyenas, lions, reindeer 
and other extinct mammalia, occupying positions similar to the 
oblong pebbles beneath them. Here and there in the same de- 
posit, generally more deeply embedded than the bones, nearly a 
score of flint knives were found lying. One of these almost touched 
the hind leg of a cave-bear. The stalagmite above held the hu- 
merus of a bear and the entire antler of a reindeer, without a bone 
of the latter wanting or misplaced. Across the valleys, hematite 
and limestone were found in quarry. The elements had decom- 
posed the surfaces of the lime into the same kind of reddish loam 
that had been deposited in the hollows of the hill. 

These subteranean passages, now ninety feet above the sea, and 
over sixty above adjacent plains, the nature of whose contents has 
been placed by the precautions of science beyond the reach of con- 
troversy, we may safely affirm, were once the bed of a powerful 
and turbid river, whose waters, checked in their flow by their tor- 
tuous windings among the clefts in the rock, were forced to throw 
down the plunder with which they had laden themselves in their 
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marauding course through the country. The rounded condition 
of the north and south entrances, the worn sides of the pebbles, 
and the direction in which they and the bones were alike lying, 
together with the fact that stalagmite crusted the bone-earth of 
none but those galleries that were, in a measure, removed from the 
main channel, and not subject to inundation except in times of 
freshet, are, every one of them, unmistakable foot-prints of run- 
ning water. That the animals and the men whose bones and whose 
flint knives were indiscriminately distributed through the caves, 
must have been contemporaries, that these, their remains, were 
not the heterogeneous washings of sundry deposits of widely dif- 
fering dates, the leg of the bear and the antler of the reindeer, it 
is claimed, furnish convincing proof. 

uring the last hundred years, five boats, one of them contain- 
ing marine shells, have been dug out of the estuarine silt below 
the soil on which Glasgow stands, and within its very precincts. 
They were evidently shipwrecked at a time when the site of the 
city was part of the bed of the sea. Under the streets of London, 
whose authentic history dates back full nineteen centuries, there 
lies a deposit of gravel of broken flints, through which have been 
found, widely distributed, the bones of elephants and of hippopo- 
tami, together with the rude stone implements of men. Geologists 
are satisfied that this is a river drift; yet the valley washed by the 
Thames to-day sinks full forty feet below. Two miles from Bed- 
ford, flint tools, elephant teeth, and fresh water shells were found 
resting on solid beds of odlitic limestone, covered by thirteen feet 
of undisturbed stratified gravel and sand. 

The continent has also yielded to the industrious researches of 
science a plentiful harvest of human relics of great antiquity. The 
Danish peat-mosses rest on northern drift and vary from ten to 
thirty feet in thickness. Trunks of Scotch fir lie prostrate in its 
lowest stratum ; above them are specimens of the sessile variety of 
oak; higher still the pedunculated; over all, the common becch, 
a tree which has been through the entire historic period, and is to- 
day, the prevailing forest growth of these regions. There is no 
record of the fir ever having been indigenous, and when intro- 
duced, it invariably languishes. As it was once king of the woods, 
radical changes must have taken place in the climate to have thus 
secured its permanent banishment. Since then, at least two other 
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classes of forests have successfully skirted the borders of the bogs, 
and in their turn vacated the soil for a more powerful rival. Flint 
tools were buried far down in the peat under the firs, swords and 
shields of bronze lay among the oaks, while implements of iron 
rarely reached below embedded trunks of the modern beech. Fresh 
and salt water shells and the bones of mammalia were met with at 
all depths. None were of extinct species. 

The Meuse and its tributaries are bordered by high bluffs of 
mountain limestone. The mouths of caverns here and there open 
on their almost perpendicular faces, often two hundred feet above 
the water level. Over forty of the chambers to which they lead 
have been entered by men of science, their hard crusts of stalag- 
mite broken through, and the contents of the breccia, or cemented 
masses beneath, thoroughly examined. The University of Liege 
has among the curiosities of its museum, a human skull taken from 
one of them. It was embedded five feet deep, in the same mass 
with the tooth of a rhinoceros, the bones of a reindeer, and of 
other mammalia. Near the tooth of a mammoth, almost within 
touching distance, the skull of a child was also found, but it proved 
too fragile to be removed. In another cave, in the same matrix 
with the remains of a rhinoceros, was a polished needle of bone 
with an eye pierced through it at the base. In still ancther, two 
feet below the stalagmite, three pieces of a human skull and two 
perfect lower jaws with teeth were intermingled with bones of 
bears, elephants, mammoths and rhinoceri. Stone knives were 
also frequently met with in like positions. These explorations ex- 
tended through many years, and brought to light a multitude of 
facts of similar bearing. Human and brute remains were so indis- 
criminately mingled in the same cemented masses under the floors 
of stalagmite, that we can but reasonably conclude that they were 
introduced into the caves by the same agency and at substantially 
the same time. That the different classes of bones do not widely 
vary in their age is indicated, some claim, by their bearing no 
marks about them of having been previously enveloped in any dis- 
similar matrix, and also by their close resemblance to each other 
in color and chemical condition. A most striking correspondence 
has been traced between many of the openings on opposite banks, 
rendering it highly probable that the old river channels of which 
these caverns once formed a part, ran at right angles to the modern 
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Meuse and its feeders, and have by them been sundered one by 
one, as through the centuries the waters cut their courses deeper 
in the rock. Similarly engulfed rivers still exist. In this very 
basin St. Hadalin and Vestre sink suddenly from sight, to reappear 
a mile away, while the torrent near Magnee never again emerges, 
but gropes its way down to some sunless sea. The valley of the 
Somme, between Amiens and Abbeville, is a mile wide, and sinks 
nearly three hundred feet into an extensive table land of white 
chalk. It is covered witha growth of peat ten to thirty feet thick. 
Under the peat is a thin layer of clay; under the clay, gravel ; 
under the gravel, chalk. The bones embedded in the peat are all 
of living species, and the shells principally of fresh water origin. 
The peat reaches to the coast, indeed passes under the sand dunes 
and below the sea level. Frequently the waves of the English 
Channel, when lashed by the storm, will throw up compact masses 
of it, enclosing trunks of trees, showing an extensive sinking of 
the land since the coming of the peat. Ninety feet, more or less, 
above the surface of the Somme are gravel terraces. As these 
contain fluviatile shells and abruptly end in isolated patches, they 
must have been a part of the old river bed, and have covered the 
entire face of the valley before it had sunk to its present level. 
These terraces, on examinatlon, proved to be repositories of hatchets 
and bones similar to those in the Brixham and other caves, and so 
placed as to corroborate their report, putting to rest objections urged 
to the latter, that they were simply deserted dens of wild beasts, 
used by savages as places of refuge or burial, perhaps thousands 
of years after they had been abandoned. These relics lay together 
under twenty feet of gravel, in which there was not a single verti- 
cal rent, while the overlying strata of sand and loam were equally 
undisturbed. Near the bottom of one of the pits, there was dis- 
covered the leg of a rhinoceros, with every bone in place. An 
elephant’s tooth and a flint tool lay within a foot of each other, 
the tool under the tooth. Tusks of hippopotami were in the same 
aged gravel with knives and hatchets. Remnants of mammoth 
and reindeer were also widely distributed. Along the valley of the 
Seine, in the suburbs of Paris, there have been like explorations, 
accompanied with like results. 

In the Aurignac grotto, at the base of the Pyrenees, there were 
seventeen human skeletons, more or less complete, heaped together 
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on a flooring of made earth, associated with bones of entire limbs 
of cave-lions, wild boars, bears and rhinoceri, together with occa- 
sional works of ornament and use. A slab of rock closed the 
entrance. Outside, immediately in front, spread over quite an area, 
were eight inches of ashes and cinders, mixed with gnawed bones 
of nineteen extinct and recent species of mammalia, fragments of 
heat colored sandstone and a large variety of flint knives, hatchets 
and projectiles. Many of the bones, those of the rhinoceros 
among the number, had been split open, evidently by men to 
secure their marrow for-food. There was the bone of a cave-bear 
picked up, on which the marks of fire were of such a character as 
to clearly indicate that the bone still possessed its animal matter 
when thrown upon the coals on the hearth. Loose deéris from 
the mountain had completely hidden the relics. It is conjectured, 
and seemingly with reason, that this place had been chosen as a 
burial vault by some primitive people who were accustomed to inter 
mementos of the chase with the bodies of their dead and to con- 
clude their obsequies with a feast. After they had gone, hyenas 
probably came and gnawed the refuse bones scattered in the ashes. 
In 18109, at a place called Sodertelje, a little south of Stockholm, 
the frame of a rude hut was found under sixty feet of marine de- 
posit. At the time,of its discovery it stood above the sea level. 
A quantity of charcoal still lay upon a ring of hearthstones on the 
floor. Dwarf varieties of brackish water shells, common to the 
Bothnian Gulf, were interspersed through the overlying strata. 
The Delta of the Tiniere, laid bare by an extensive railroad 
cutting, was found to be composed in part of three layers of vege- 
table soil, the surface of cach of which must, at different periods, have 
constituted the surface of the land. In the first, five inches thick 
and lying four feet below the present level, were found Roman 
relics; in the second, six inches thick and ten feet below, unvar- 
nished pottery and tools of bronze; in the third, seven inches 
thick and nineteen feet below, rude pottery, charcoal and human 
bones. The regularity of this river accumulation is especially 
noteworthy, evincing a uniform action of forces. The Danish shell 
mounds show us that since men fished in the Baltic the sea water 
has been so freshened by the upheaval of the floor of the ocean as 
to dwarf oysters and other mollusks to half their former size. 
Ninety-five shafts have been sunk in the mud of the Nile, from 
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which at all depths have been taken out works of human skill. 
Yet the entire lack of stratification and the prevailing custom of 
the inhabitants to surround their structures by high embankments 
supported by wooden walls which in time fall away through ne- 
glect, have together rendered it unsafe to base upon the discoveries 
there made any theories of human antiquity. It has been reported 
that in Mississippi and California bones of men have been found in 
company with those of the mastodon ; that in New Orleans they lay 
beneath four buried cypress forests, and in Florida were deeply em- 
bedded in reefs of coral; yet these reports stand in too great need 
of scientific confirmation to entitle them to anything more than a 
passing notice. 

Hundreds of earth works, however, have been discovered lining 
the banks of the Ohio and its tributaries, which, their size, shape 
and contents tell us, were, some of them, temples; some, barri- 
cades; some, places of sepulchre. Many have been partially 
undermined by rivers whose present channels lie a full mile distant. 
None are found on the lower terraces. The first historic European 
settlers found these mounds, which when: built undoubtedly occu- 
pied a clear country, covered with full grown forests of that wide 
variety of trees peculiar to American soil and to have been used 
as hunting grounds from times immemorial by wild tribes of In- 
dians, among whom not a single tradition existed of this ancient 
civilized people, who, in some forgotten era, sowed fields, worked 
in metals, held commercial intercourse with foreign nations, built 
walled cities and statedly assembled in houses of worship. On 
some of these mounds trees have been cut down whose trunks 
displayed eight hundred rings of annual growth. 

These facts, every one of which has received the endorsement 
of writers of acknowledged authority in scientific circles, comprise 
the leading geological data on which rest the more considerate 
theories of to-day respecting the antiquity of our race. It is true, 
there exist wide differences of opinion on this subject, but they are 
principally the outgrowths of differences in interpretation. 

On the question of time-relative, it hardly seems possible for 
more than one sentiment to prevail. Since man was first intro- 
duced iipon the planet, radical changes have been effected in the 
configuration of continents, the system of natural drainage, the 
nature of climate and the character of brute tribes. Rivers that 
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were main arteries of life to extensive districts, have disappeared 
with the herds of mammoth that browsed on their banks. Rein- 
deer and musk-buffaloes have since then been forced out of the 
temperate zone into higher latitudes, while the only living near 
relations of the lions, hyenas, elephants and rhinoceri that men 
once hunted in European forests have, as far back as there is any 
record, made their beds in the tangled jungles of the tropics. The 
present site of Glasgow, understrewn with the boats of shipwrecked 
fishermen, has been lifted out of the arms of the sea. The Thames 
has shifted and deeply sunk its channel ; hippopotami have perished 
out of the land, and over their old wallowing places for many a 
century have stood Westminster Abbey and the Cathedral of St. 
Paul. The forces of hidden fires have thrown up near the harbor 
of Brixham, what were once parts of subterraneous river channels, 
transforming them into the crests of isolated hills. Powerful 
streams on the continent have become dry, and their old courses 
cut in sunder by the more modern Meuse and its tributaries, which, 
even in their day, have worn their way down one and two hundred 
feet into mountain limestone. Since that rude hut near Stockholm 
sheltered its human inhabitants from storms and from the rigors of 
winter, it has been sunk and the sea suffered to flow over it a length 
of time sufficient for sixty feet of sediment to settle on its roof, 
and has then again been lifted above the water’s level. All these 
and many other changes equally marked have occurred within the 
human period, yet in a past so remote that even tradition is silent 
concerning them. Nineteen centuries ago, Denmark attracted the 
attention of Julius Cassar by the magnificence of her beech forests. 
In this same source of wealth she stands peerless to-day. Through 
such a lengthened lapse of time, neither the character of her trees, 
nor their tropical luxuriance have noticeably changed, yet we pos- 
sess convincing proofs that oaks preceded the beeches, and were 
once as exclusive monopolists of the soil as they. How long they 
lasted, or what influences at first introduced, or what at last ban- 
ished them, are matters about which we may conjecture but can 
never know. Still farther back in the past than even the dynasty 
of the oaks, forests of firs rooted in the same soil and drank in the 
sunlight of perhaps as many centuries. And when we havereached 
the pine woods, we have come only upon the close of the Stone 
Age in Europe, for not a single bone of those extinct species of 
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mammalia, that were the contemporaries of man, has been found 
among the buried trunks of this remote vegetation. These relics, 
in fact, carry us no farther back than the thirty feet of peat on the 
Valley of the Somme; yet, long before that, and still within the age 
of man, this river of France had gathered, with its current, a de- 
posit of twenty feet of gravel, and afterwards had cut its way down 
ninety feet into a bed of chalk. 

When we attempt, however, to solve the problem of time-abso- 
lute, we encounter seemingly insuperable obstacles on the very 
threshold of the inquiry. It would be exceedingly hazardous for 
us, in constructing our chronological tables, to assume that any of 
these mentioned changes has been effected through some slow and 
uniform method, or that the different processes have been sepa- 
rated by long intervals of quiet. The intensity with which natural 
forces have worked in the past, has evidently widely varied. Even 
if in some localities peat can be shown to have been a gradual 
accumulation of decayed grasses and leaves, there are also authen- 
tic instances of swamp bogs suddenly bursting and inundating 
large tracts of land with their black contents. On our western 
coast, mud volcanoes are seen to-day in full activity. But aside 
from all this, not only in different countries, but in different ages 
in the same country, there may have existed decided differences, 
if not actual contrasts, in the humidity of the atmosphere, the 
length of the growing season, and the character of plant life. Yet 
without these data, which it seems quite impossible to obtain, 
our time-estimates can be little better than loose conjectures. So, 
too, the known period the beeches have occupied Danish soil, really 
furnishes no reliable unit with which to measure the age of the 
oak and fir forests that preceded them ; for the conditions of growth 
may have materially altered since then, and each burial, for aught 
we know, may have been the brief work of a single hour. We 
have the testimony of President Harrison, that the great variety 
displayed in the trees growing above the Ohio mounds, is a sure 
sign of great antiquity, but of how great, even he, with his exten- 
sive experience as a backwoodsman, thought it unwise to venture 
an opinion. ‘ 

Again, rivers have not always been the tame currents we see 
them to-day. But should we so judge, and on their present wear- 
ing power estimate the centuries consumed by them in shifting 
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their channels over such remarkable distances and sinking them, 
as they have, hundreds of feet into solid rock, two or three scores 
would scarce suffice, and they are but late successors to those other 
streams, broken fragments of whose abandoned beds we have seen 
to honeycomb isolated hill-tops, or to open far up on the faces of 
perpendicular cliffs. The “ boulder clay,” geologists unanimously 
agree, is absolutely free of every relic, brute or human. In no de- 
posit under the clay has the latter ever been found, yet both are 
abundant down to its very surface. If this fact has any significance, 
it teaches us that the glaciers had just left the valleys of Europe 
when man came upon the scene. Melted fields of ice must have 
recently been turned into turbid torrents sweeping to the sea with 
a resistless energy, for none less powerful ever could have left 
behind them beds and deltas of such character as the explorations 
of science have brought to light; and a change of climate radical 
enough to unloose the frost-fetters with which a continent had been 
bound through an unbroken winter of centuries, must necessarily 
have ushered in a scene to which the comparative quiet and order 
familiar to us were entire strangers. River washings can, in conse- 
quence, furnish no certain clue to the mystery that shrouds the 
birthtime of our race. Professor Guyot claims that he has ascer- 
tained, from astronomical data, that the last drift occurred nine or 
ten thousand years ago, but his figures yet wait proof. 

Some have sought solution in those vast changes of level effected 
within the human period, changes that terminated the reign of ice, 
drove the firs and the oaks from Denmark, stunted the growth of 
shell-fish in the Baltic, converted ocean beds into elegible city sites, 
gave a new water-shed to Europe, and utterly exterminated many 
of her animal species. But the same difficulties still meet us, for 
it would be idle to affirm that the thin crust formed over a restless 
central sea of fire, has been lifted and sunk through all past periods 
with a motion measured as the swinging beats of a pendulum, 
notwithstanding we are assured that the coasts of Scotland have, 
since the Roman conquest, risen twenty-seven feet, with a steady 
slowness well nigh imperceptible, or that at this very hour the 
coasts of Nova Scotia are sinking just as gently into the arms of 
the sea. Earthquake and volcano stand grim witnesses against 
the soundness of any such conclusion. 

Some have hoped for an answer in the fact that since the 


! 
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Stone Age an entire group of quadrupeds have become extinct. 
Etchings on ivory, found in river silt, of a hairy mammoth, the fur- 
coated carcasses of elephants. and rhinoceri washed out of the frozen 
mud of Siberia within the last hundred years, and the presence of 
reindeer and musk-buffalo bones in the caves of Brixham and Liege 
and in the gravel terraces of the Somme, suggest that these strange 
species were of an artic nature and melted away with the glaciers 
and icebergs of the drift. But further definiteness it is folly to 
attempt. In New York in 1845 a mastodon’s skeleton was found 
possessing a remarkably fresh appearance. Within it was a quan- 
tity of half-chewed twigs in a state of perfect preservation, the ani- 
mal having evidently mired in the bog on which he was last feeding. 
Three feet of peat lay above him, a work of but three or four thousand 
years on the largest estimate. Jefferson, in his Motes on Virginia, 
informs us that traditions of the mastodon still existed among 
North American Indians. When, in connection with these facts, 
we bear in mind that all of these extinct species, whose bones are 
scattered through the caves and outer river-drifts of Europe, were 
post-pliocene and comprised but about a tenth of the entire number, 
we feel that we have here left us a very large liberty of belief. It 
is possible we may be looking into the sepulchre of a hundred cen- 
turies ; it is also possible these relics carry us no farther back than 
fifty. 

Lastly, if it could be as satisfactorily proved as it is confidently 
asserted in certain quarters, that human implements were first 
fashioned from stone, that bronze succeeded the stone and iron the 
bronze, and that each advance in the arts was taken at substan- 
tially the same time the world over, it would then perhaps be within 
the reach of present geological knowledge to count at least the 
millenniums that the earth has been the home of the human family. 
But even in this day of needle-guns and Henry rifles, the Austra- 
lian lives on game killed with stone weapons strangely resembling 
those dug from the gravel-pits at Amiens and Abbeville; anda 
hundred years have scarcely passed away since powder and ball 
usurped the place of the Indian’s flint hatchet and arrow-head. In 
the early ages, as wide contrasts as these may have marked the 
condition of people separated simply by a lake,a wood, or a moun- 
tain range; for frequent and familiar intercourse among nations, a 
thing unthought of then, is the principal and almost only equalizer 
in the world’s life. 
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We turn to archeology. The records of its discoveries are full 
of the marvellous. They startle and fascinate like the bold crea- 
tions of Oriental romance. A rapid review of a few of its leading 
facts must, however, at present suffice. 

A stranger travelling in the South of England would imagine, 
as hecasts his eye over Salisbury Plain, that he saw a flock of sheep 
quietly feeding ina distant meadow ; but, on nearer approach, those 
“gray wethers,” as they have been called, turn into monstrous 
blocks of stone, one hundred and forty in number, weighing from 
twelve to seventy tons, and arranged in two widely sweeping circles. 
It is claimed that they were lying there, thus scattered and storm- 
beaten, nineteen centuries ago, when Julius Caesar landed his legions 
on the coast, as much of amystery then as now. On some of them, 
sharp angles, mortices and tenons can still be traced. It is gener- 
ally conceded that these are relics of a vast temple. At Abury, 
are still older ruins of a far more imposing edifice. Indeed, twenty 
eight acres are believed to have been covered by it when in its 
completed state. Diligent search has been made, and made in 
vain, for the lost quarries which those primeval builders selected 
with a wisdom and worked with a skill that not only challenge our 
admiration but excite our wonder. How those immense rocks 
were blasted from their beds, dressed into shape, transported over 
the country and finally lifted into their places on the wall, baffles 
conjecture. There are evidences that the roof of the temple was 
conical and rested on central supports, its architecture widely dif- 
fering from anything Greek or Roman. Similar stone circles have 
been traced across the entire continent, even into the very heart 
of India. In the secluded regions of Abyssinia, this style continues 
in use at the present day. It is held that the Temple of Dagon, 
at Gaza, against whose middle pillars blind Samson leaned in his 
last feat of strength, over eleven hundred years before the Christian 
era, was constructed mainly on the principle of a Gothic chapter 
house. 

There have also been discovered in the near neighborhood of 
these Druidic circles, very mysterious stone sepulchres, consisting 
of four rough slabs, three vertical, the fourth horizontal and resting 
upon them. The skeletons within were uniformly in a kneeling 
posture, a custom unknown to any of the monotheistic races. No 
regard seems to have been paid tothe points of the compass. The 
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graves of Jews, we know, are directed toward Jerusalem, of the 
Mohammedans toward Mecca, and of the Christians toward the 
sun-rising. The mounds of earth that originally covered them, 
frosts and storms have long since torn away. This people, in so 
securely and reverently burying their dead, have, in most touching 
terms, told us of their firm faith in the other life. These “ crom- 
lechs”’ can also be traced, as can the stone circles, back to the very 
banks of the Euphrates. 

In the presence of such facts, the question forces itself upon us, 
was the time, twenty-three and a half centuries, usually estimated 
to have elapsed between the flood and the Roman invasion, long 
enough for a single family to have so multiplied as to have com- 
pelled the East, burdened with its teeming millions, to drive out 
swarm after swarm until far-off Britain throbs with its life; then 
this new life to grow up into so compact a people, and to develop 
such civilized social wants and sources of wealth as to turn Britain’s 
best quarries of stone into temples of worship; then, after all that, 
to waste away into such complete extinction in a past so remote 
that even at Casar’s coming not a living soul, not a vague tradition 
afloat among the barbarous Celts, not even a single name, nothing 
but a few weather-beaten blocks of stone, is left to tell the story 
of their stay ? 

We have already alluded to a race of mound-builders that over- 
spread the central portions of North America in some unknown 
era. They occupied the region lying between the Alleghanies, the 
Rocky Mountains, the Great Lakes and the Gulf. The ruins of 
their works exist in immense number. Twelve thousand have 
been counted in Ohio alone. Some of them form walls of defence 
four times as high asa man and miles in length. They are strength- 
ened and rendered serviceable by every manner of military device. 
Others constitute extensive enclosures of various and most exact 
geometric figures, containing earth-images of birds and beasts of 
prey, or vast truncated pyramids designed for purposes of sacrifice 
or of burial. From one of the latter, near Newark, Ohio, fifteen 
hundred wagon-loads of stones have been taken. The styles of 
the mounds vary in different localities. In the region of Ohio, 
squares and circles prevail; of Wisconsin, animal forms; and of 
Tennessee, parallelograms. In the states about the Gulf, terraced 
pyramids, artificial lakes and imposing avenues meet the eye. 
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In Missouri and Arkansas, their nature and position clearly in- 
dicate the abandoned sites of towns and cities. These mounds, by 
their great number, their wide distribution, their magnitude, their 
peculiar character and the highly wrought relics of ornament 
and use they have been found to contain, unmistakably point 
to dense masses of people, extensive agricultural enterprises, settled 
forms of government, and a most remarkable advance in the arts 
and sciences. As we have previously stated, the fact that forests 
are growing above them, possessing such a variety of trees and 
trees of such great age that unless closely scrutinized they would 
be pronounced primeval; the fact, too, that the skeletons they 
contain dissolve at once into dust at the touch, while some found 
in Europe, sepulchred in earth far less dry and compact, have 
proved sound even after a burial known to have exceeded two 
thousand years; and the further fact that, without exception, 
they avoid the present lower river terraces, and in many instances 
have been undermined by streams whose beds now lie a mile 
away, impress us with the belief that many thousands of years 
must have elapsed since this immense tidal-wave of human life 
swept over the American continent. But these earth-works, scat- 
tered so extensively, constitute but a small part of the ruins 
found here of former civilizations. Ancient mining shafts have 
been uncovered in the Lake Superior country. A half ton mass 
of pure copper, disengaged from the rock by fire and mounted on 
skids, has been found under fifteen feet of soil on which stands a 
forest whose trees show the growth-marks of centuries. The 
Pueblos of New Mexico and vicinity, whose walls of brightly col- 
ored pebbles, sandwiched between slabs of gray sandstone, appear 
from a distance like brilliant mosaic, are immense three and four- 
story structures, under some single one of whose extensive roofs 
the inhabitants of an entire village could find convenient shelter. 
In the caves and fissures that open far up the faces of the cafions of 
Arizona and Colorado modern governmental surveys have also 
brought to light ruined fortresses whose solid masonry once formed 
the bulwarks ofan empire of cliff-dwellers that flourished in some for- 
gotten era. These ruins occupy deserted districts. Some assert 
that their history is wholly lost ; others, that they mark the site 
of that Aztlan of the North mysteriously alluded to as an ancient 
fatherland in the traditions of the Aztecs. The more cautious, and 
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undoubtedly more correct, maintain that they were built by the an- 
cestors of those strange, half-civilized Indians still occupying that 
territory. Whence or when they came none know. 

Cortez did well to dismantle his ships and burn them behind 
him at the opening of his famed campaign, for his followers were 
soon to see sights suited to cause the bravest of them to draw back 
with terror. He had not been long upon the march, when suddenly 
across his path rose up six miles of solid masonry, twenty feet 
thick and nine feet high, flanked by mountains and broken only 
by a narrow gateway guarded by fierce Tlascalans. But by valor 
and intrigue they passed the wall and pushed their way to the 
capital. The glowing accounts they afterward carried back to 
Europe of the civilization which their mad greed for gold had ter- 
minated in blood, though little credited at the time, have since 
been abundantly confirmed by archeologists. The fields were well 
tilled. The inhabitants were clad in cloth. Water was carried in 
‘aqueducts of hewn stone that spanned chasms and wound about 
the bases of the hills. The Mexican metropolis, reached only by 
artificial causeways, seemed afloat in the lake, upheld by some 
spell of enchantment. Its streets were lined with canals, and the 
canals were alive with barges. Pyramidal god-houses appeared 
with strange frequency among its stone business-blocks and private 
residences, their terraced sides, ornamented by skilled sculptors, 
with hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs, and their towering summits 
crowned with altar fires that flared like meteors through the night 
down its empty avenues. Forty thousand pyramids are estimated 
to have been standing at this time within the bounds of the Empire, 
twelve thousand within the precincts of the capital. Of these, the 
one with the most attractive surroundings, was perhaps the Temple 
of Mexitli, a structure of vast proportions, standing in a square 
paved with polished stone and enclosed by a wall covered with 
sculptured serpents. About it clustered forty smaller temples, 
interspersed with gardens, fountains, ponds, and _priest-houses, 
with room remaining for ten thousand people to assemble inside 
the gates at times of religious festival. That of Cholula is per- 
haps the largest still standing. It boasts a much broader base 
than any in Egypt, and reaches a height of two hundred feet. Its 
crest, now dismantled, once supported an altar and an idol. The 
idol, an image of the Air, held a shield elaborately engraved, and 
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a sceptre set with diamonds. It wore upon its head a plumed 
mitre, and about its neck and from its ears ornaments of gold and 
of tortoise shell. That of Papautla, in the vicinity of Vera Cruz, 
bears closest resemblance to the pyramids of Egypt. It is built of 
massive blocks laid in mortar. It hasa square base, and as it rises 
it presents an outline of rare symmetry. A dense forest has grown 
up about it since it was abandoned, so that its existence was a 
secret, known only to the Indians until two centuries since, when 
some hunters strayed where it was and told the world of it. Greatly 
as these pyramids astonish us and set us questioning, the aqueducts, 
the calendar stone, and the bound volumes of “ picture writing ” 
equally excite our wonder. A word on each. The aqueduct of 
Chapultepec rested on nearly a thousand arches; that of Cempo- 
alla crossed on a bridge half a mile long and over one hundred 
feet high. The calendar stone was cut from a single block, weigh- 
ing thirty-three tons in its finished state, and found lying full thirty 
miles from its native quarry, having in some unknown way been 
transported over a rough country intersected in many places by 
natural and artificial water courses. On its face were displayed in 
hieroglyphics accurate measurements of time, the signs of the 
zodiac, the motions of the planets, and a true explanation of the 
cause of eclipses. The bound manuscripts were of cotton cloth, 
agave paper, or stag skins sewed into continuous strips, in some 
instances seventy feet long and from two to three feet wide, folded 
together in squares and attached at their ends to thin boards that 
served as protecting covers. The three styles of hieroglyphics 
found on Egyptian tombs and temples were all employed on their 
pages, the representative, the symbolic and the phonetic, although 
the first, which is the lowest, was preferred. The last is but a step 
removed from the alphabet. There were great quantities of these 
manuscripts at the time of the Spanish invasion, but the conquerors, 
in their catholic zeal to extirpate superstition, seized and burnt 
them wherever found, mistaking them for books of magic. A few 
escaped. From these and from floating traditions we learn that 
the Aztecs were comparatively modern occupants of the valley, 
the Toltecs, a people of far higher culture and wider knowledge 
of the arts, having preceded them. Of these,a few spare commu- 
nities still remained, and it was here the Aztecs acquired what they 
knew of gardening, the smelting of metals, architecture, astronomy, 
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and picture writing, although proving but indifferent learners, as 
appears from the fact that the more imposing of the public works 
and, judging from what were saved, the more valuable of the public 
archives found by the Spaniards were of Toltec origin. It is still 
a puzzle with the antiquaries how so much stone-cutting was ac- 
complished with bronze tools, or how such ponderous masses were 
mined and moved without gunpowder, machinery or beasts of bur- 
den. Before the Toltecs came the Colhuas, the bearded white 
men of tradition. Their more southern empire centred about 
Yucatan. Humboldt seemed inclined to the opinion that they 
were originally from the East, their ships dropping anchor in the 
harbors of the New World, in a past ante-dating even the rise of 
the Chinese or the Hindoo races of ancient Asia. The stately 
ruins of over half a hundred of their cities have been found in the 
heart of the forests. Their history had already passed into tradi- 
tion and well nigh passed out of it, before Cortez landed his forces 
on the Mexican coast. 

Walk down their deserted streets, and far above you, on either 
side, you will see finely finished palaces and temples resting upon 
the tops of immense truncated pyramids, their massive walls in 
places still standing ninety feet above their high foundations, their 
facades stretching out two and three hundred, elaborately carved 
with hieroglyphics, whose meanings are yet sealed secrets. Climb 
the staircases that lead up the sides of the pyramids, enter the 
open doorways of those veritable castles in the air, and you will 
find yourselves within one of the most unique art galleries in the 
world. Here, rich mouldings and arabesques, wrought into many 
a quaint device with consummate skill, will meet your eye; there, 
pictures twenty-five feet wide and from ten to fifteen high, cut into 
the polished faces of the accurately fitted stones, will introduce you 
to the battle fields, the gardens and the domestic hearth of some 
mysterious Long Ago. Through Copan and neighboring cities, 
you will also encounter colossal monoliths twenty and even thirty 
feet high, scattered in great profusion, having long since fallen from 
their pedestals in the areas, on their stairs and about the open 
courts of the palaces. W. W. KINsLey. 

(To be concluded in October number.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: ITS SOCIOLOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


‘T’HE worst defended institutions often display the most won- 

[ derful tenacity of life. Aristocracy, for instance, for ages 
seemed to have nothing to say for itself, except the insolent ut- 
terance of contempt for other classes of society. It put forward 
no claim to existence which was not a negation of the claims of 
the many. But sociologists of our times have re-stated its case in 
a way most unexpected and convincing. The change began with 
Carlyle’s doctrine of hero-worship, of the rule of the most compe- 
tent and the strongest in every better sense. Then Guizot showed 
how the development of manners and the amenities of civilization 
had depended upon those little isolated groups, into which the 
feudal aristocracy were divided. And last of all, the doctrine of 
hereditary influence, of the transmission of hereditary qualities by 
descent, has brought the whole scientific tendency of the time to 
bear in the direction just the opposite of that which it had pre- 
viously taken. A quarter of a century ago, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt’s utterly contemptible Letters to Varnhagen von Ense, showed 
the political drift of scientific thought in their democratic abuse of the 
kings and nobles with whom their shabby author had lived in in- 
timacy half his life. To-day there is hardly a prominent scientific 
man in Europe, and not one of the Darwinian school, who is a liberal 
in politics—who has more faith in the people than in the royal and 
noble castes who rule them. This change of opinion and of base 
is necessitated by the scientific view of human nature which has 
become current. So long as the merely natural element in man is 
exalted above that which is spiritual, by the denial of his liberty 
in action, so long will the traditional and transmitted elements of 
strength in society seem the greater and the more trustworthy. 
Faith in self-government, and in the power of popular education in 
the school and by means of free institutions, to fit men for such 
rule, has to-day no more threatening obstacle to encounter than 
the naturalistic drift of scientific thought. 

It has often occurred to us that some day the Christian Church 
and what we call “ Christianity” or the “ Christian religion,” might 
be equally fortunate in having their grounds and reasons for exis- 
tence put before the world more broadly and truly than-they have 
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been thus far. We believe that this will be done when once our 
sociological students turn their attention in that direction. At 
present they fight shy of this field of study. They have looked at 
the Church through an atmosphere of dislike and distrust. They 
have thought of Christianity as a form of opinion rather than a 
form of social life. They have been too busy with the first begin- 
nings of society to pay attention to its most developed forms. 
But the time will come when they will be obliged to study this 
historical fact as a phenomenon to be accounted for, and to give a 
reason for its wonderful vitality and energies throughout the cen- 
turies of its existence. 

The Church is the only one of the three great types of society 
which has originated in historical times, and under the eyes of 
men. While her history connects itself with earlier social forms, 
it is none the less distinct from them. The society formed at Pen- 
tecost was “a new thing under the sun,” an institution not without 
its foreshadowings and its prophecies in what went before it, and 
yet new. Men had been groping after some such fellowship in the 
past. They had stretched out into the darkness. It had been the 
aspiration of many of the noblest of the race; the same aspiration 
furnishes the excuse for the acts of many of the vilest. 

The growth of society in historic times* is now generally con- 
ceded to have gone forward on the lines delineated in the Old 
Testament narrative. Out of the Family came the Tribe; out of 
the Tribe, the Nation. Modern investigation has discredited all 

‘later theories of the origin of society, and especially all those which 
represent it as the result of a reflective act. Men are born into 


* With the prehistoric times of modern anthropologists we do not meddle here. 
They profess to have discovered a still lower status than the family life— a state of 
promiscuous concubinage, in which the ideals of modern Free Lovers were realized. 
They vindicate this view by evidence of the present and past conditions of various 
savage tribes. The assumption which underlies this anthropology, is that all the human 
phenomena found on the earth are morma/. Each represents a step in the ascent of 
man; and the lowest status of humanity which we can discover, is simply the nearest 
to the starting-point of the whole race. They admit no such thing as the degradation 
of some races below that starting-point. To those who believe in the moral freedom of 
man, the discovery of such cases of degradation is a thing to be expected, And when 
a branch of the Aryan race, descended from the proud “ nigger ’’-hating tribes who 
composed the Vedas and conquered Northern India, is found to be the most degraded 
of all the races of Ceylon, the assumption that every status represents a step in the 
ladder by which all have ascended becomes more than doubtful. 
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society, and out of each smaller and less public form, the larger is 
developed through the operation of the political instinct. 

Society began with the family. The house-father is the oldest 
authority in the world, and family worship is the oldest religious 
rite. The sense of a divine basis underlying all family life was 
widely diffused, at least throughout the superior races. The He- 
brew said, ‘ He setteth the solitary in families ;” the Roman wor- 
shipped his household gods as the oldest of his divinities, and the 
great Roman epic depicts A®neas as carrying them with him west- 
ward as the nucleus of the great city yet to be. But this life, while 
it remained alone, was devoid of large interest and vigorous move- 
ment. Within the family circle all went on with a monotony which 
modern man would find utterly intolerable. We may look back 
with envy upon their peaceful patriarchal life, such as Isaac led on 
the plains of Mamre; but we could not endure it for a week. 
Much that is best and worthiest in our human nature would rebel 
against such vegetation,—a life without literary, artistic, political, 
or social interest. Even primitive man rebelled against it. He 
set himself to put an end to the severance of household from house- 
hold, and drew together the descendants of the same forefather 
into the tribe. By this step life gained in color and flavor. As- 
sociation with man’s fellows was enlarged. Collision for evil and 
contact for good were alike facilitated. Sociologists have laid great 
stress on the sense of danger as a propelling force to carry men 
from the family to the tribal stage. It was but one of a multitude 
of forces, and not the greatest. The master force was the impulse 
in man to actualize himself, to do justice to his social nature. 

The tribe was a transitional step; man could not properly rest 
in it. In the family man attained to the institute of the affections ; 
in the State he was to attain the institute of rights. In the tribe 
affections and rights are blended and confounded. The chieftain 
is neither father nor magistrate, but both in one. The right of 
property which characterizes the State comes into collision with 
the common use which characterizes the family, and the result is 
an oppressive and mischievous communism. And so this tribal 
condition stands confessed as a temporary status, in which men 
look for something better, but have not yet attained it. 

To Israel the something better came at Sinai, in the shape of a 
national life under just laws. The Hebrews were not the first of 
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the Oriental races to attain political life; they were one of the very 
last. Abraham himself seems to have gone out of such a life to 
become a wandering house-father, with no large social ties after 
Lot left him. But those earlier forms of political life were oppres- 
sive tyrannies, the creations of the Oriental Nimrods, who ruled by 
brute force. A state confessing that righteousness was its end 
and aim, and basing itself on the law of righteousness, was not to be 
found among them. He went out in search of such an order of 
society. His children went on searching for it till they found it 
at Sinai. And that law of righteousness, upon which the State 
must rest, is embodied in the Ten Words given at Sinai. That 
marvellous code is not an ecclesiastical document. It is a national 
code ; a declaration of the essential principles of all good govern- 
ment. This is no more true of the second half, in which human 
rights are defined, than of the first, in which the nation’s relation to 
Jehovah is described. There is no such thing as an atheistic 
state, and the starting point in national life is the confession of 
God. Upon the sort of God will depend the sort of political and 
social life. When there is no faith in God left, then society will 
go to pieces. And so this law of righteousness begins by the com- 
mand to worship the God of their fathers, the God who liberated 
the oppressed, the God of righteousness. And it sets Him forth 
as an object of their love, rather than of their fear. It says that 
He is to be loved with all the nation’s heart, and the neighbor is to 
be loved as we love ourselves. 

The Sabbath law in this code has been the most perverted 
from its true sense. Men have assumed that it is a church law, 
enacted for ends of religious edification. The plain reading of the 
law tells the contrary. A nation is told to rest one day in seven. 
It is not told to worship on that day, or to employ it for relig- 
ious assembly. No such weekly assemblages existed in Israel 
until quite a late date, when the Synagogue was set up. The 
great bulk of the people lived at a distance from the Temple, and 
had no set times of worship, except the great annual feast. But 
the command says, “ Keep the rest-day separate.” Their fathers 
had kept none. There was rest enough in the shepherds’ life they 
had led; a separate rest-day could only be observed in a purely 
pastoral community at the expense of their flocks. But Israel was 
now to become an agricultural people, with a more rapid societary 
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movement, and they needed the balance of a rest-day for the pres- 
ervation of their social sanity. The day was needed to keep them 
from becoming the slaves of their work, instead of its masters. It 
was made for man, for the health of their manhood. If they forgot 
that, they might come to believe that man was made for it. 

The rest of the Ten Words are all of the same tenor. They 
recognize the great essential human rights, by whose realization 
man may live a truly human life. They enjoin that recognition 
upon the nation. The legislation into which the Ten Words are 
expanded contain much that is local and temporary. It is now 
very widely maintained that this legislation is not all of Mosaic ori- 
gin. Many even of those who maintain the Mosaic origin of the 
earlier books of the Pentateuch, ascribe a later origin to the book of 
Deuteronomy. They think that they find in it evidence of a more 
humane and genial spirit than characterizes the earlier books of 
Moses. They have ascribed it to a writer of the prophetic era in 
Jewish literature. 

It is proper to note here that the Mosaic legislation recognizes 
no Church as existing separate or even distinguishable from the 
State. The priestly order—the tribe of Levi and the house of 
Aaron—are indeed a clerisy,* but there is no Church. They are 
a branch of the national government simply. Any interference with 
their proper duties is an offence against the national Order; but the 
Jewish Kings interfere to correct and chastise their corruptions, 
just as they might any other branch of the government. The con- 
gregation from which the idolatrous or blasphemous Hebrew is 
excluded is “ the congregation of Israel;’’ the feasts in which the 
House of Aaron leads the worship of the people are purely na- 
tional. In this respect, Israel was on just the footing of other an- 
cient communities, which possessed an hereditary priesthood, such 
as the Hindoos, the Persians, the Celts, and the Egyptians. The 





* Coleridge’s word,—not to be confounded with clergy. ‘A permanent, national 
learned order, a national clerisy, . . .. is an essential element of a rightly constituted 
nation, without which it wants the best security alike for its permanence and its pro- 
gression ; and for which neither tract-societies nor conventicles, nor [public] schools, 
nor mechanics’ institutes, nor lecture-bazaars under the absurd name of universities, 
nor all these collectively can be a substitute. For they are all marked with the same 
asterisk of spuriousness, show the same distemper-spot on the front, that they are em- 
pirical specifics for morbid symptoms that help to feed and continue the disease,” 
Works, vi, 66. (American Edition.) 
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classic races, like the Chinese and Japanese, went a step further, in 
that Greek and Roman religion was a branch of the civil service, 
and every office-holder was also a priest. 

Israel had no Church. In saying so we are contradicting a great 
many great authorities. Dean Stanley has given us three volumes 
on the History of the Fewish Church, an institution which never 
existed. In Stolberg’s voluminous History of the Christian Religion 
and Church, the first eight or ten volumesare taken up with Jewish 
history. Yet we stand by our position, that, in the true and essen- 
tial sense of the word, no such thing as a Church existed on this 
earth till the Day of Pentecost. 

There are indeed foreshadowings of a Church in the Old Testa- 
ment. One such isin the promise to Israel, that through him all na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed. Another is found in the existence 
of a priestly tribe and its exclusive rights. But these are less clear 
indications than are to be found in the writings of the great proph- 
etic order, whose sayings and doings fill up so much of the later 
literature of the nation. Baader says somewhere that the Prophets 
do not belong to the old dispensation, and should not be printed 
as part of the Old Testament, but as books intermediate between 
the Old and the New. And modern criticism generally recognizes 
them as occupying a different standpoint from the official Judaism 
of the law and the priesthood. They lay greater stress on the in- 
ward feeling of the heart, and less on the outward act of worship. 
They insist more upon the moral and less upon the positive duties 
of life. They look beyond the Holy Land and discern the move- 
ments of a kingdom of God in the nations which lie round about. 
They see in these not only the instruments of providential judg- 
ments, but the objects of divine care and forethought. Jonah’s 
mission is to bring the Ninevites to repentance. Ezekiel has 
warnings for Egypt and Tyre and Moab, as well as for his own 
land. Isaiah yearns for the time when all nations shall flow in pil- 
grimage to “the mountain of the Lord’s house.” Their very 
sense of the evils in their own people brought them into sympa- 
thy with other peoples, and showed them that the sin of both was 
in turning away from God. They had penetrated too deeply in 
their study of the moral calamities of the world, to be able to isolate 
themselvesas Hebrews from the sins and sufferings of other peoples. 
« They to their heart with large embrace had taken the universal 
sorrow of mankind.” 
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And just on this point, the religious sympathy, which is broader 
than national, the prophets became witnesses to the need of a 
Church. They took no step to form such an organization. It was 
in their aspirations, not in their acts. The “schools of the 
prophets” were strictly Hebrew and, as their name implies, had a 
purpose more limited than that of a Church. But the Synagogue 
which seems to have arisen during the prophetic period, while not 
less Jewish than the Temple, was itself a confession of the same 
need on another side. The Church’s function of local and frequent 
worship, and of public teaching, was here anticipated, and the 
foundation furnished upon which the Church itselt established its 
local organizations. 

One function of the prophetic order was to denounce the un- 
righteous empires, which in the East were trampling down all na- 
tional distinctions, and were subverting the divine order of the 
world. The rapacity and cruelty of these later Nimrods is told as 
amply in the records of conquest which Nineveh is now yielding to 
modern scholarship, as in the denunciations of Ezekiel and Isaiah. 
And yet rapacity and cruelty are not the only elements of this 
Imperial impulse. There are in it a dissatisfaction with national lines, 
a yearning for the unity of the human race, a sense of the fitness of 
a larger organization of mankind than any mere national unity 
presents. This especially appears in the last and the most successful 
of these attempts at universal empire, that of Rome. To place the 
whole orbis terrarum under one majestic rule, to unite the human race 
in one body politic, to set up an empire which should endure forever, 
was the Imperial ideal of her days of vigor and aggression. Rome 
rendered vast services to mankind. She diffused through all the 
lands that border the Mediterranean a conception of political order 
and legislative method far loftier than theirown. And the rule 
was, as modern scholars are agreed, the most popular ever known. 
It brought the people of that old civic world out of the isolation of 
civic life and the tedious misery of local warfare. It gave them a 
sense of relation to the mass of mankind, and gratified, in some de- 
gree, the aspirations for human unity. It organized the provinces 
with a thoroughness which puts to shame all modern attempts at 
the effacement of local peculiarities. But it would not last. It never 
more than imperfectly realized its own ideal. The wiser emperors 
saw themselves forced to set boundaries to their ambition, to accept 
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the Tigris, the Danube and the Rhine as limits beyond which they 
might not pass. But an empire which accepts boundaries loses its 
truly imperial character, and abandons its own idea. It leaves ene- 
mies still unsubdued. Across these boundaries came the hordes of 
Teutons, Slavs and Turanians, who assisted at the ruin of this 
stupendous system. But the real sources of her ruin were internal. 
Luxury, celibacy and immorality had co-operated with famine and 
pestilence in destroying her population, until the empire was but 
an empty egg-shell. “Rome fell for want of men,” and the dream 
of effecting the unity of mankind in the sphere of government and 
politics was ended. 

Similar aspirations after a unity of mankind, broader than that 
of the civic order, are seen in the philosophical schools of that age. 
The Stoics, especially, in their efforts to isolate the wise man from 
temporary influences, may be said to have founded a sect, a half-way 
approach to a church, in which the extremes of society were blen- 
ded,—the Emperor Marcus Aurelius with the slave Epictetus. 
But this body consisted necessarily of a very limited portion of 
mankind, however widely separated in place or in social position 
some of its members might be. None could be admitted but 
those who had achieved indifference to the ills of life by philoso- 
phic reflection. There was no place for the mother whose children 
lacked bread; none for the slave who panted after freedom. To 
live “according to nature,” to be calm in the midst of life’s contu- 
sion, to sit at golden tables and write essays on the blessings of 
poverty, was the stoic line of action. And yet stoicism had its own 
nobleness, and helped many men to better things. So did Platon- 
ism. In Plato’s Repudlic we see the yearning after a higher order 
of society than the actual state presented, but unaccompanied by 
any yearning for the unity of mankind in this new fellowship. 
And when we look more closely at his ideal state, we see that that 
contempt for Athenian liberty, that unpatriotic admiration of Sparta, 
which infected all the disciples of Socrates, has warped the mind 
of his greatest disciple, and has led him to set up a glorified Sparta 
as the ideal society. But with all its shortcomings the Repudlic is 
a great work, and one which points onward with prophetic signif- 
cance. It “is not an inquiry respecting the conditions of a par- 
ticular state. Phrases may occur in it again and again which seem 
to define this as its object. But others far more pregnant in their 
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meaning, and oftentimes uttered unconsciously, show that another 
and grander aim was present to the mind of the writer, and was 
haunting him when he could not realize it. He felt that there should 
be some body which expresses, not the law of a confined, definite, 
national life, but the law of society itself, the principle of its unity. 
He felt that such a body as this is implied in the existence of 
every national community, but yet transcends it, and is not subject 
to its limitation Here. we see at once the ignorance and 
knowledge of Plato. How such a universal society as this could 
grow out of a national community, a family, and could preserve un- 
injured, in harmony with itself, both those holy institutions which 
had been its cradle, this he did not know But he was al- 
lowed to feel the necessity of a universal community to the. life of 
man; he was permitted to feel that it was a great and living truth 
implied in the existence of society though yet undeveloped.” * 

In the sixteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Tiberius and 
on the second day of June, a company of unlearned and unphilo- 
sophic Jews were united in the formation of a new sort of society, 
which has lasted throughout all subsequent centuries. It started 
from the smallest beginnings and has subsidized more of the 
wealth, the political power, the artistic and intellectual greatness 
of the human race, than any other society that ever existed. Were 
this all its claim on our attention, we might well dismiss it from 
our notice. But it is equally true that within this society have 
been developed types of character hitherto unknown ; that it has 
called forth a measure of self-sacrifice, of social charity, of sweet- 
ness and light, of purity in heart, speech and behavior, of mildness 
and sweet reasonableness, without example in the religious history 
of the world. And while it has been in places and at times ob- 
scured in its light, has fallen from its ideal, and has taken up max- 
ims and methods the very opposite of those set forth by its founders, 
it has also shown a wonderful capacity for self-regeneration, and has 
again and again cast off the false accretions with which time has 
clouded it,and has stepped forth before the world’s gaze in the bright- 
ness of a newday. Its very enemies unite in praising the spiritual 
and intellectual worth of the men it has moulded—of Paul of Tar- 
sus and John of Ephesus, of Irenaeus of Lyons and Cyprian of 
Carthage, of Athanasius of Alexandria and Augustine of Hippo, 





-*¥F, D. Maurice’s History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, I. 166-7. 
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of Erigena and Chrysostom, of Anselm and Bernard, of Francis of 
Assisi and Thomas of Celano, of Albert of Halberstadt and 
Thomas of Aquino, of Thomas a Kempis and John Gerson, of 
Luther and Calvin, of Contarini and Pole, of George Herbert and 
Robert Leighton, and thousands of others not less illustrious in 
the spiritual history of mankind. 

It might be worth while to ask this nascent society, what was 
its own theory of its own existence. Fortunately, we are not in 
the dark on this point; we possess a considerable literature, in 
which they have set forth first of all the teachings of their founder, 
and then their own understanding of their relation to him. And 
their theory of the matter is sufficiently notable. They declare 
that they had made the discovery, or rather had had the discovery 
made to them, that humanity had been created not as a mass of 
fragmentary individuals and locally isolated groups, but as an or- 
ganic unity under a personal Head; and that in the fulness of time 
this Head had been disclosed to call men out of their wréngful 
state of local isolation and mutual antagonism, into that true fel- 
lowship of mankind, in which all are brethren in him. He had 
been at work, indeed, through all the past ages of the world, 
breaking down men’s selfishness, uniting them in the bonds of 
family, social and political life, and quickening in them the affec- 
tions which bind citizen to citizen, husband to wife, parent to child, 
brother to sister. But all this was, while an end in itself, yet also 
a means to a still broader unity, that of mankind under himself, 
the Head of every man. Those limited and local fellowships 
would come at times into collision with the new unity, until their 
mutual relations had been adjusted. It would seem as if he had 
come to set one against another, husband against wife, parent 
against child, and to bring not peace but a sword. In every such 
case of temporary collision, it was their duty to hold by the larger 
truth, for in that case all that they had given up would be given 
back to them tenfold, in political life loftier and more vigorous, in 
family affections more tender and pure. 

The relation of this new society to the lesser ones out of which 
it grew was one of illumination and of contrast. Of dlumination, 
in that it brought into clear view the nature of all society. It 
showed, what old rites had vaguely indicated, that the bond of all 
society is in self-sacrifice, the giving up of our base desires which 
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tend to bring us into a mere animal isolation. The mere “animal 
man” in us, the baser self, tends to sunder us from our fellows. 
The family life and the political life (it was now declared) are a 
continual victory over it; and the manner and measure of the vic- 
tory is disclosed, first, in the sacrifice of himself by which this 
Head laid down his life for his people, and then in the self-renuncia- 
tion by which each new member of this new fellowship gives him- 
self up to the Head. “ He died forall, that they which live should 
not live unto themselves, but unto him that died for them.” 

It isa relation of contrast also. The family, the state, are bodies 
limited by their very nature. Their limitation is of the essence of 
the morality which characterizes each of them. The true husband 
loves his own wife with a jealous, exclusive love, and his children 
before all other children. The true patriot loves his own country 
before all others. He did not set aside these bounds. He quoted 
the harsh terms in which the nature of patriotic attachment had 
been described “ by them of old time, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
and hate thine enemy,” z. ¢. the foreigner. He does not say—as 
he is often misunderstood to say—that there is no truth in this 
saying, but he enjoins as along-side it, and as the law of his king- 
dom, that we should love the whole race of man. The first pecu- 
liarity of this kingdom, then, is that it is like those wicked and 
riotous empires, of which we have spoken, in accepting no boun- 
daries. He came to break down every middle wall of partition 
between Jew and Gentile, bond and free, and to bring all into one 
fellowship. He came to gather under one head all things which 
are in heaven and all that are upon the earth. For he further de- 
clared that this kingdom—unlike those of this world,—is not in 
the least confined to the present world, and we have not done with 
it when we are done with this world. The dead are in its fellow- 
ship, as well as the living. 

As a consequence of this, the condition of active membership 
and citizenship in this kingdom are the simplest possible. In- 
wardly, it is the confession that He is the Head and the renun- 
ciation of all iniquity, especially the renunciation of that selfish 
nature which may keep us from giving up ourselves to Him and to 
our brethren. It is to “ name the name of Christ and depart from 
all iniquity.” Outwardly it is submission to the simplest and 
most universal rite of purification, and participation in the sim- 
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plest and most universal rite of commemoration, in which his sac- 
rifice of himself is represented. Whatsoever exceeds these, not 
only lacks his sanction, but interferes with the very idea of his 
Church, by tending to exclude some from his fellowship. His re- 
quirements are possible to all men, but when anything is added to 
them it is always found impossible to some, either through their 
mental idiosyncrasy, their lack of advantages, or some other cir- 
cumstance. And every such addition destroys the Church, turn- 
ing it into a sect, z. ¢. a body which is either content to embrace a 
part of mankind or incompetent to embrace all. 

The relation is one of contrast still further, as regards the 
methods of its procedure. Unlike the nations, it abjures all appeal 
to force and fraud. At the beginning of his teaching, we are told, 
he had a vision of “all the kingdoms of this world and the glory 
of them,” and was tempted to compass their acquisition by the 
base means which were in common use; but the temptation he 
utterly rejected, not then only, but at various times in the follow- 
ing years when the people misunderstood him, and would have 
made him a king of the same order as Herod or Tiberius. And, 
as every one knows, the same temptation has continually recurred 
in the history of his Church. Whenever churchmen have given 
way to it, the kingdom has lost ground; whenever they have re- 
sisted it, the kingdom has gained a new hold upon men’s hearts 
and affections. As he himself said: “The meek shall inherit the 
earth.” The straight road of self-assertion and deception has al- 
ways led from the end aimed at, while the victory has been won 
by surrender. 

Such then is the theory of its own nature and calling which the 
Church of the first days set forth. No one will deny to the insti- 
tution the character of novelty ; nothing like it had ever been seen. 
The most debatable point is the truth of the theory. They un- 
doubtedly believed it. Had they really had these strange facts 
discovered to them, or were they mere notions, which would not 
wear? If the case had been laid before our polite friend, the 
younger Pliny, he would have predicted, as Gamaliel did, that the 
event would show the Church to possess no basis more solid than 
a group of notions and opinions. And he would have said that its 
success depended upon the prevalence in ancient society of vague 
expectations to which these corresponded ; but as soon as those 
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expectations passed away, the whole edifice would totter to its fall. 
And, beyond doubt, his prediction would have seemed altogether 
reasonable. But it has not been fulfilled. The ancient world did 
pass away, and that of the middle ages took its place, and the 
Church grew more powerful than before. The middle ages passed 
away and the modern industrial world came, and the Church dis- 
played a renewed vigor. Ages of faith were followed by ages of 
doubt and “ victorious analysis,” in which the Church was explained 
away ; but she outlived them, and saw winter turn to spring. This 
nineteenth century sees itself involved in a great multitude of ac- 
tivities,—scientific, artistic, literary, political and economical—but 
the Church employs more human time and energy than they all. 
It subsidizes more intelligence and business capacity than they all, 
the state perhaps excepted. It commands a greater revenue for its 
own purposes than they all, the state again excepted. It is served 
by multitudes with a devotion, which, in other pursuits, charac- 
terizes only a rare few. This wide-awake, progressive country of 
ours is generally regarded as representing the leading tendencies 
of the modern world; and in this country, the Church membership 
increased eight times as fast as did the population during the past 
hundred years. If this Church is based on notions, they have worn 
wonderfully like facts. 

It is not uninstructive to compare the Church with some of the 
systems of religious life which originated later than itself and were 
not uninfluenced by it. The first of these was Neoplatonism, that 
wonderful compound of lofty philosophy and base superstition 
which originated at the beginning of the third century. It wasan 
attempt to recast paganism into such a shape as would enable it to 
rival the Church, by furnishing a satisfaction to some of those 
deeply planted instincts, to which the Church appealed. It offered 
intercourse with the spiritual world though philosophic contempla- 
tion; and when men’s hearts yearned after something more definite 
and positive than bare notions of the mind, it descended to magic, 
theosophy, medium-ship, materialization, and all the humbug 
which we have seen revived in “ spiritualism.” But when it ap- 
proached the question of the unity and fraternity of mankind, it 
shrank with horror from the democratic vulgarity of Christianity. 
It declared the great mass of mankind to be by their very nature 
incapable of spiritual life and thought, and no more to be blamed 
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for this than a tree is blameworthy for not being an ox, or an ox 
for not becoming a man. The most philosophical paganism could 
not form a church. 

Islam has many points in common with Judaism, and especially 
the absence of any distinction between church and state, and the 
consequent treatment of religious duty as a thing purely within 
the sphere of civil government. But Islam had, in common with 
the Church, precisely that element which the Neo-platonists 
could not appreciate. It aimed at universal dominion,—at embra- 
cing all races and conditions of men within the pale of its organi- 
zation. The combination of this Jewish with this Christian feature 
made Islam an empire, waging war upon all national distinctions, 
and seeking to bring the whole family of man under one sceptre as 
well as to the confession of one faith. The facts of the world’s 
political order proved too much for it. As the flood of religious 
zeal abated, the old national boundaries re-emerged to men’s sight, 
and independent kingdoms were re-established in the old territories. 
This state of things is a confessed failure to realize the Moham- 
medan idea. It has wrecked itself by collision with one of those 
invincible forces, which continually reassert themselves in the face 
of the strongest opposition. ¥ 

A third form of rivalry is presented by the modern Order of 
Freemasons. I call this order “modern” to distinguish it from 
the guild of operative masons to which it owes its origin, as the 
investigations of Fliigel, Steinbrenner and Fort have amply shown. 
The present form of the organization dates from the eighteenth 
century, and bears the marks of that century in every feature. 
That century was the cosmopolitan age, when great men gloried 
in the sense that there was not a chord in their hearts which 
resounded to a patriotic emotion. But it was also an unchurchly 
century; the great drifts of public opinion were thoroughly hostile 
to that institution, with a hostility which was in most cases 
thoroughly deserved by the sins and crimes of churchmen. It was 
a century whose tendencies culminated in the phantasmagoria of 
reckless crime and cosmopolitan idealism, which we call the French 
Revolution. 

Rejecting the Church, yet having learnt from her to aspire to a 
society of mankind, some leaders of European thought imagined that 
they found in the Masonic order an institution to suit their purposes. 
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At first they were disposed to organize an international society of 
their own. Weishaupt’s Illuminati had that purpose, but it went 
to pieces, partly for want of at least a seeming foothold in history. 
Cagliostro and other humbugs did their share toward bringing the 
Masonic Order into prominence, and investing it with a glamour 
which attracted the multitude. But greater men than Cagliostro 
hailed it as the harbinger of a new age of human development and 
cosmopolitan harmony. The great German poet and critic Lessing, 
in his Arust and Falk; Dialogues for Freemasons, (Wolfenbiittel, 
1778), showed the necessity of such a fellowship among men, from 
the existing diversity and antagonism of nationalities, and the 
failure of civil society to unite men except by separating them into 
limited communities, and breaking up these communities into 
classes. But he does not look to see all mankind become Masons ; 
that, as he knew, would have involved an absurdity. He only 
hoped to see the wisest and best of each nationality thus associating 
themselves, in order to diminish the frictions and collisions growing 
out of the existing separations between nations and classes. 

Free Masonry, therefore, does not and never can take any such 
place as does the Christian Church in its relation to society. In 
its highest ideal, it is a priesthood or aristocracy of wisdom, acting 
on behalf of the great masses of mankind ; and to attain that ideal 
it must somehow solve the problem of keeping out the fools and 
getting the wise men in. Assuming that to be accomplished, it 
still must maintain toward society the attitude of partial and selfish 
activity. Its secrecy, though vindicated by Lessing,on the plea 
that all wise men are acquainted with truths which they think it 
best not to utter, marks it as unsocial, and its exclusion of more 
than one half the human race, in the female sex, declares that it has 
no mission “ to gather under one Head all things which are upon the 
earth.” Its claim to have something special to say on the great 
problems of human life, is of course incapable of verification to an 
outsider ; but neither is it sustained by anything we can observe in 
the lives and the characters of its members. 

A fourth rival is presented in Positivism, which stands in closer 
relation to Christianity than any of the others. Auguste Comte 
was powerfully influenced by that form of Christianity which he 
saw in his own country. When the need of a religious side to his 
system dawned upon him, it was from the Catholic Church that he 
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borrowed most of the features of his new religion, the religion 
of agnosticism, which confesses that the divine existence and the 
future of the soul are to its view hopeless blanks. Positivism plainly 
apprehends the need of a cosmopolitan organization of mankind 
on a religious basis, but denying the central assumption of Chris- 
tianity, the actual existence of a Head and Lord of every man, it 
is obliged to replace that conception with an idea,—the idea of 
humanity. It is based confessedly on a motion, while the Church 
claims that she is based ona fact. The central principle of Posi- 
tivism is its altruism, and this is no more than a modernization of 
the Christian idea of self-sacrifice as the basis of society. Comte’s 
favorite manual of devotion was Corneille’s versified translation 
of Thomas a Kempis’s /mitation of Christ; when Sir William 
Molesworth visited him, he pointed it out among the few books on 
his shelf, said he read a portion of it daily, and recommended his 
visitor to do the same. And Comte’s greatest disciple, George 
Eliot, in Zhe Mill on the Floss, shows that she has profited by his 
advice in this regard. In this Christian book, then, our altruists 
find the text book of altruism, by eliminating the Head of every 
man, in whom the old monk believed, and substituting the idol 
called Humanity.* If Thomas a Kempis be in the right, a union 
of mankind in one body is possible, or indeed ina sense already 
actual. If his Positivist readers are right, that union must remain 
an ideal beyond the reach of actuality. 

Returning from this contrast of the Church with these rival 
systems of social life, 1 meet with some possible objections to my 
statement of what the Church is and what it aims at. 

It may be objected that too little is made in this account 
of the ministry, the clergy, the hierarchy of the Christian sys- 
tem, although these hold so prominent a place that the very 
name of Church is often applied to them, in distinction to those 
whom they call “the laity.” It will be remembered, however, 
that the intention was to state the hypothesis of its own existence, 
which the Apostolic Church entertained; and I find no train of 
thought in the New Testament which would justify any confusion 


* It is undeniable that the Positivists have just grounds of complaint against some 
popular presentations of Christianity, because of their selfish and unsocial character. 
But the great .Christian thinkers, who have best understood and best interpreted the 
Christian doctrine, are agreed in repudiating this selfishness, 
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of the ministry with the Church. Indeed, this class, while highly 
valued by the early Church, is nowhere spoken of as indispensable 
to the existence of the Church. No warrant is given us for ex- 
pecting to see a clergy or clerical order order in the world to come, 
while the church 1s assumed to exist there as well as here. “Iam 
the Vine, ye are the branches,” is as true of that life as of this. 
« Who then is Paul and who is Apollos, but ministers [servants, 
slaves], by whom ye believed?” They are the instruments 
through wl.om his people are gathered to the Head, and if all 
were so gathered, the ministry might be abolished without the 
Church being a whit less complete. They have no authority over 
the people, for the relation of each believer to the Head is direct ; 
“My sheep hear my voice.” Nothing could be more alien to the 
New Testament conception of the Church, than to bind its exist- 
ence to that of any order of men, except the order of believers. 

It may be further objected that in reducing the requirements of 
the Church to their simplest elements, the theology which has 
been evolved during the Church’s history is done away with, and 
all distinction between orthodoxy and heterodoxy obliterated. 
There are many true Christians who would be glad if it were so; 
I do not agree with them. While I do not regard doctrinal theo- 
logy as of the importance sometimes ascribed to it, I do not see 
how the Church could help being theological, and that—if the 
Christian hypothesis be true,—in right directions. Starting from 
the simple elements of Christian faith which have been laid down, 
her more thoughtful members could not but go on to search into 
the mysteries there brought within their ken. They must ask, 
“Who is this Head? What is His nature? What is His relation 
to God and to man?” It was not necessary to their being Chris- 
tians that they should ask these questions, and no answer to them 
which did not weaken the sense of His reality and His authority, 
would interfere with their position as members of the Church. So 
long as they went on naming the Name and departing from 
iniquity, they were his. But, in the long run, that particular 
answer which fitted best to the facts of the Christian life would 
prevail over the others, and out of the Christian life of the Church 
would grow a theology which explained it. What Schleiermacher 
calls “ the Christian consciousness of the Christian congregation” 
would act as a regulative force, controlling the intellectual energies 
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of the speculative part of its members, and giving its sanction to 
those results which were most truly Christian.* When a new 
question was raised, several answers would be presented, but in 
course of their conflict for existence, the fittest would survive, and 
the others would be stamped as “ heresies.” 

Nothing in the history of Christianity has been more remark- 
able than the amount of intellectual energy which has been ex- 
pended in theological discussion, and the way in which the intelli- 
gence of the common people has been brought to bear on the 
most difficult questions, and often as a controlling force in the ul- 
timate decision. The very disorders which characterized the 
primitive councils grew out of the inadequate representation of 
“the laity,” through clerical predominance. The people, being 
unrepresented, had to represent themselves, and at times they were 
more than enough for the clergy. In the Athanasian, the Nes- 
torian and the Iconoclastic controversies, the weight of clerical 
and imperial opinion long stood on the side which was ultimately 
defeated by the weight of popular preference. 

But, on the other hand, we must draw a sharp line of distinction 
between theological science and the essentials of Christian faith. 
A man may be none the less a true Christian, though unable to 
accept the dogmatic conclusions reached at Nicea or Chalcedon. 
And whatever may be required of the clergy and other teachers 
in the Church, nothing can lawfully be exacted of her members, 
except those simple elements of faith which have been already 
designated.t To require of them assent to the truest dogma in 
addition, is to give up the Churchly character for that of a sect. 





*Over against Schleiermacher stand Hegel and his school, who maintain that the 
process of theological development was controlled rather by an inward law of dialectic 
development, than by the reactions of its environment in “the congregation.” The 
two views—which remind us of the opposite theories of Darwin and Mivart as regards 
natural development—have been blended in Kliefoth’s Eindettung in die Dogmenge- 
schichte. Prof. Ritschl, of Géttingen, pronounces this work “a counterpart of equal 
greatness to Straus’s Leben Fesu,’’ which another critic, (Rev. A. M, Fairbairn) shows 
to be the blending of the megative portions of Schleiermacher’s and Hegel’s doctrines. 

+Prof Patton of Chicago, usually regarded as an exceedingly conservative Calvin- 
ist, in his sermon as retiring moderator before the last Presbyterian General Assembly, 
took a position which very closely approaches the above, but is not to be confounded 
with it. He would exclude no one who held the doctrine of the Incarnation, however 
«unsound ”’ they might be as regards original sin, eternal punishment, or the Trinity. 
But the acceptance of a doctrine, —whatever it be—is a purely intellectual act, which 
gives no right of membership in the Church; and the absence of what cannot admit, 
cannot rightly exclude. A loyal adhesion to the Head is a different matter. 
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From the other side, comes the objection that the Church is 
an historical failure, and that for two reasons: (1) There is no 
Church, in the sense of the definition given, but only a mass of 
Christian sects. (2) The Church, even if her sectarian divisions 
be ignored, has not succeeded in establishing a union of mankind, 
since she has reached so small a part of the human race with her 
message. 

The existing divisions of Christendom, and their strife with each 
other, present one of the most painful spectacles to the thoughtful 
mind, whether Christian or not. That a Kingdom so grandly 
planned for the union and reconciliation of mankind with each 
other and with God, should have been made the occasion of so 
many and such bitter enmities between men, cannot but produce 
a painful impression on any mind which is truly alive to the best 
interests of the race. Nor can we find any satisfaction in the sub- 
terfuges behind which men have sought to escape the pain of this 
spectacle. The plea put forward by some, ‘Ours is the true Church ; 
all others are wilful schismatics and have denied the truth,” will 
not hold. The substantial agreement on all great questions forbids 
any one of these bodies to refuse the name of Christian to the rest. 
There is, indeed, truth in the statement, and it is, that human sin- 
fulness underlies all such divisions, but none can say of another, 
“It was you that sinned, and not we.” For even where the original 
division may have occurred through the faults on one side, the 
harsh, unchristian tempers which subsequently have been cherished 
on both sides, have made all partakers in the schismatical spirit. 

Just a little comfort, because just as little truth, is contained in 
the plea that the true Church is an invisible body, against whose 
real unity no amount of external division can militate. Now it is 
true that the Head is present and accessible to the faith of his 
people inside of any one of these divided churches. But it is 
equally true that his manifest purpose was to form in the world a 
great, visible communion, living in harmony with each other, and 
thus manifesting the peaceable fruits of the Spirit. Upon their 
visible unity and harmony he counted as an agency for the conver- 
sion of the rest of mankind. An invisible Church is no church ; 
as well might we speak of an invisible family, or an invisible nation. 

“T believe in the Catholic Church,” and I believe in no other. 
And by Catholic is not meant universal in the sense of world- 
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widely diffused. No church was ever so. But it means that she 
excludes no human being from her fellowships by any sectarian 
test, and proscribes no type of Christian life or emotion by the 
rigidity of her traditions. Is there such a church in existence? 
Yea and nay. There are many approximations to it, and that they 
coming nearer to that ideal there is good reason to hope. Our 
duty in this regard is to labor just where we each of us find our- 
selves, to bring all into the peace of the common fellowship. 

That the Church has failed to possess the earth is a fact which 
stands in close relation to the other painful fact of her divisions. 
«The meek shall inherit the earth,” she was told in her very charter. 
The spirit of division and dis-union is not the spirit of meekness, 
and the world has failed to recognize in the Church the message 
of one who came to gather all under one Head, since almost her 
first and commonly her most emphatic words have been words of 
strife and dissension. 

And yet, on the other hand, the Church has fully tested, though 
under very difficult conditions, the fitness of her message for every 
race and condition of mankind. She has brought it home to the 
Bechuanas, a race so devoid of spiritual conceptions that they 
were often described as atheists, and Robert Moffat declares that 
. fora long time every effort to instruct them was like trying to lift 
a mirror by trying to take hold of its face. She has turned whole 
communities of the South Sea Islanders from cannibal idolatry to 
the Gospel. She has tamed the fierceness and eradicated the van- 
ity of multitudes of our own Red Men. She has effected a lodg- 
ment among the learned class of the oldest creeds, — Brahman, 
Buddhist, and Moslem ; but she has preached with most power to 
the simplest, unlettered people. This year sixty thousand converts 
have been received in India alone. And, I say, all this has been 
done under difficult circumstances. Her missionaries have been 
men whom she trained in elaborate theological systems, and sent 
forth to reproduce in other lands the forms of thought and of so- 
cial order, which have been evolved by thousands of years of Eu- 
ropean history. The young missionary who said he would “ begin 
at the beginning ” in teaching the Hindoos, “ with justification by 
faith, that is,” illustrated what is meant by this charge. In each 
of these countries Christianity must take a local shape and color, 
as different from those of Europe as are the fundamental differ- 
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ences between the characters of the people. And upon this stage 
the missionary churches have not entered; all the missionary in- 
fluence is employed to hold them back. 

Measured by the conceptions of Christ, the Church of Christ is 
a great failure. But it is the most hopeful of all the existing in- 
stitutions upon the earth; it is the one which has the greatest 
future before it. Round the. outer walls of the great mosque at 
Damascus—once a Christian Church—runs the inscription in Greek 
characters, “ Thy Kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, 
and thy throne abideth forever.” ‘“ Alexander and myself,” said 
Napoleon, “founded empires upon force, but all such empires 
must perish. Jesus Christ founded his upon the principle of love, 
and it will endure forever. I know men, and tell you that He was 
no mere man.” Joun Dyer. 








THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY.* 


B Bor: last contribution to personal history is admirable in every 


respect. Something of its merit is no doubt due to the fact 

that, after being first printed for private circulation only, it has 
been published to the world after enough of the lapse of time to 
rub off anything like mere contemporaneous gossip. Then again, 
like all people whose minds were full of serious subjects, their 
letters, too, even on the gravest topics, have a bright, cheery tone, 
and are largely impersonal, or have become so in the judicious 
editorial care shown in these volumes. Where names are given, 
it is almost always with a kindly mention, and the report of what 
others said, or what was said about third persons, is markedly free 
from that spite and malevolence which so largely distinguish some 
recent notable autobiographies, such as the Greville journals espe- 
cially abound in. The successive generations of the Mendelssohns, 
whose lives are stretched out in these volumes, show many heredi- 
tary likenesses and many variations in modes of thought, such as 
would naturally result from the dissimilar training and surround- 
ings that changes of fortune, of religion and of time brought with 
* Die Familie Mendelssohn, 1729-1847, Nach Briefen und Tagebiichern, [The 


Mendelssohn Family, from Letters and Journals.] By S. Hensel, Berlin, 1879. 3 vols. 
Pp. 427, 283, 260, with seven portraits after the drawings of Wm. Hensel. 
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them, but from first to last there is common to all of them, a clear- 
ness and strength and force of intellect that were sure to make their 
mark in one way or another on their contemporaries. 

The philosophic and liberal turn of mind of the first of the 
family to make the name famous, was the common inheritance of 
all his descendants. Himself a man without a country, as he him- 
self described the condition of his race at the time of his birth, he 
was full of hope for the future of his own people, and of tenderness 
for the proscribed of all nationalities. His immediate descendants 
wére apt scholars, and their letters are full of liberal and kindly 
thoughts and deeds. One of his daughters was the governess of 
that poor lady whose dreadful death, as Duchess de Praslin, shocked 
the world, and her descriptions of life in France under the Restora- 
tion are striking and original. In return for her years of enforced 
absence from her German home, the fame of her nephew the 
future musician, and his achievements at eleven years of age, and 
the delightful intercourse his musical genius secured him with 
Goethe, were great enjoyments. Then again, the ship’s journey, 
and the visit to Paris in 1825,—when the fact that it was lit with 
gas was recorded asa striking novelty,—all gave rise to letters that 
are fresh and bright even now. The episode of the love making 
and the long courtship of Fanny Mendelssohn, the musician’s 
favorite sister, and Hensel, the artist, is old fashioned and very 
touching,—the mother’s earnest appeal to him to wait, as he did 
for years, in the hope of better fortune, and her frank confession 
that she herself had married with very small regard for the imme- 
diate means of livelihood, and that her whole married life had been 
full of happiness that no wealth could have secured,—all this shows 
that the simple, cheery, unconstrained, unconventional way of living, 
thinking, and talking, of the Mendelssohn circle was in itself the 
secret of their contentment. 

It is a striking fact, however, that Felix shrank from having his 
sister Fanny assert her right to musical reputation, by publishing 
over her own name her own compositions, although many of the 
Songs without Words and others of the works published by him 
were hers, and in his letters to her he faithfully reported the praises 
and compliments paid to her works when they were performed by 
him. It was not until late in life, when her musical reputation 
was thoroughly established by the long series of Sunday concerts 
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given in her house in Berlin, that she shrinkingly yielded to the 
general desire for the publication of some of her best known com- 
positions. The young people of the family had a club called « The 
Wheel,” in which the best part of Berlin society was found, and their 
serious Side was shown in diligent attendance on Humboldt’s scien- 
tific lectures, and in the performance of Bach’s Passion Music; indeed, 
Bach was almost rediscovered and quite rehabilitated by Mendels- 
sohn. On the other hand, the sharp wit of Heine and the bitter 
sarcasm of Borne were never liked in this genial circle, and the 
two men were never made welcome. Hensel was not only a 
brother-in-law, and therefore at home, but he was so ready at por- 
traiture and so indefatigable that his collection of likenesses included 
all the members of the family, their friends and visitors, and 
whatever else of celebrities visited Berlin or were to be seen in 
the course of his journeys elsewhere. 

The half-dozen portraits of the Mendelssohns and their connec- 
tions, given in these volumes from his hand, are very interesting 
additions to the text, and give a good idea of his artistic ability in 
this humbler sphere of work, while his greater works on canvass 
are described at length. There is no sadder tribute to the happi- 
ness of their married life and the desolation that befel him on the 
death of his wife, Fanny Mendelssohn, than the son’s description 
of the utter change in his whole life aftewards,—he abandoned his 
studio, where before he had spent all his days, he frequented clubs 
and read infinite newspapers, although before he despised them, 
and while letter writing had been his greatest distaste, it became 
his chiefest occupation, and death only gave him relief from the 
unrest into which his wife’s death had thrown him. The letter 
from Felix to his bereaved brother-in-law is full of pathos, and his 
truest consolation was shown in the fact that he came at once to 
share his grief and his solitude, and during the brief remainder of 
his own short life, was full of care for the widowed father. The 
father of the great musician and the son of the great philosopher, 
as he was fond of describing himself, shows in his letters a genial 
kindly man, fully appreciating the genius of his children, and 
giving them wise training and sound counsel,—his descriptions of 
his son’s triumphs are full of affectionate admiration, and the mother 
maintained her sway over the children to a venerable old age, and 
was mourned by them with a deep and reverent sorrow that marked 
their earnest love for her. 
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The fact that Berlin and Prussia in 1836 were reactionary to 
the last degree, accounted in great part for the frequent journeys 
of the family, and the letters written from Switzerland, where the 
parents went with all the children, in an almost patriarchal way, 
are but the precursors of those written by Hensel and Fanny and 
by the other children, in successive journeys throughout southern 
Europe. 

In Rome they were intimate at the French Academy and 
Vernet and Ingres and Gounod were the closest friends they had. 
In Naples, they met the Kembles, and were not specially drawn to 
the daughter Fanny, who was evidently not of the type that was 
most to their liking. Louis Napoleon, too, in 1840, “adbscheulich 
und verriickt,” horrible and crazy, while all their sympathy went 
out towards Gonfalioneri, the companion of Silvio Pellico in his 
long imprisonment. Although there is necessarily much repetition 
in the descriptions of the same places by the successive writers, 
yet there is enough of difference in their point of view to make it 
always interesting. Fanny looked through Hensel’s eyes of a pain- 
ter, while Rebecca shared her husband’s, Dirichlet’s, interest in 
mathematics, and Felix, of course, was always, and above all things, 
the musician. His zeal to do the best and be right was shown in 
his straight-forward action that cost him the showy honors of being 
Musical Director at Berlin and kept him at Dusseldorf and L.cipsic 
or flying back and forth to the English festivals and to those on 
the Rhine and elsewhere, leaving him little of the leisure that he 
would have appreciated and used so well, while Berlin lost the op- 
portunity of having him as the head of a school of music that 
might have done honor to the intellectual capital of Germany. 
His own family life seems to have been of the happiest and most 
modest kind, and while his sister Fanny was attracting all that 
was notable to Her Sunday concerts, he gave all his spare time to 
the works that were still unfinished when death overtook him. 
Many of his letters have been translated and have found read- 
ers in their English dress, and, therefore, what he did and 
thought in musical matters is well known, but the correspon- 
dence of the family, published in these volumes, shows how largely 
the brothers and sisters influenced each other for good, and how 
much was due to hereditary genius and paternal culture. It is 
hardly likely that these three stout volumes will find a translator 
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or a publisher, or a sufficient reading public to compensate for the 
outlay of time and money necessary to put them in an English 
dress, but an abstract of the most interesting letters might find 
favor with the all devouring readers of the day, although any ab- 
breviation would take away something of the gradual development 
of the individual characters of the Mendelssohn family. Little is 
said of those whose only business in life was to make money, but 
even of such of them as figure in the letters, notably Paul, the 
Berlin banker, it is always in kindly terms. The book is an inter- 
esting contribution to the inner and intimate history of a family of 
marked genius, and it is fortunate that, from being limited to pri- 
vate circulation only, it is now published freely for all. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Is Lire WortH Living? By William Hurrell Mallock, author of 
The New Republic. Pp. xxii, 323. 8vo. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Mallock is a young graduate of Oxford University, who 
has made his mark in the current controversy between the cham- 
pions and the assailants of Christianity. He won attention by an 
article of the same title as this book, and then by his brilliant 
fiction, Zhe New Republic, which, like his still more personal and 
offensive work, 7he New Paul and Virginia, won a succés de scan- 
dale. The present book represents the most serious outcome of 
his thought. It is free from offensive personality, and as earnest 
in tone as such a book can be made to seem, after one knows the 
earlier works of the same author. 

The book falls naturally into two parts. The first, and by 
far the ablest, is that in which he directly attacks the Positivist 
assailants of Christianity, and shows that when once they have got 
rid of its awful sanctions, there will be nothing left to impart to 
life that infinitude of worth and meaning which, makes it worth 
the having. He here assails them on ground chosen by themselves. 
Both the purely scientific positivists, like Huxley, Tyndall and 
Clifford, and the Comtists, like George Eliot, have put forward 
their own views of the universe, as imparting a larger and deeper 
sanctity to social and personal existence. He extracts from their 
writings the outlines of their own ideal, and shows, we think with 
much force, that these ideals are forever incapable of realization 
when once they shall have accomplished that negative and des- 
tructive work to which they are giving their best powers at present. 

If this was worth proving, Mr. Mallock has proved it as well as 
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any one could, and his work may have its uses, but not the very 
highest uses. Mere polemic and flat contradiction have been too 
much relied upon by the champions of religion ; the limitations to 
their efficiency are easily reached. Non tali auxilio. Especially 
is such work of little worth, when it is not the fruit of earnest and 
solid conviction, but rather an intellectual gymnastic. Mr. Mallock, 
this new champion of faith, is a sceptic and nothing more. He 
has no Christian convictions to defend, much less to impart to 
others. 

The second part of the work is devoted to showing that, of the 
various forms in which Christianity presents itself, Roman Catholi- 
cism is the only one which has vitality and permanence, and offers 
the true refuge to those who fly from the confusions of scepticism. 
Here he is writing ona theme which he has not mastered, and his 
failure in this regard vitiates the whole of his arguments. Roman 
Catholics must enjoy reading this part of his work, but they will 
hardly care to commit themselves to his statement of their case. 
The reason for this failure is not far to seek. The question be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Churches is a far 
more complicated question than that between the theologians and 
their opponents. It requires for its scientific discussion a propex- 
deutic of the most elaborate sort, and especially a knowledge of 
the philosophy of history and of church history, such as few theo- 
logians possess. The works of F. C. Baur, Karl Hase and AI- 
brecht Ritschl show the lines upon which that discussion runs in 
the scientific theology of Germany, but we know of no English 
controversialists except Archdeacon Hare and Cardinal Newman, 
whom we could place alongsidethem. Mr. Mallock’s lines of study 
have never even brought him into these fields, and his discussions 
remind us of the scientific sections of some popular books on the 
relations of science and religion. 


Art A Hic Price. From the German of E. Werner. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 


The high price at which the hero of this book wins fame and 
power in a small German state is the contempt and hatred of the 
Liberal party, in whose ranks he entered life. Innocent of treachery 
to them, but held guilty through unhappy circumstances, he throws 
away his early faiths, and, an unwilling renegade, devotes his 
talents and life to the cause of the government. In the end, he 
falls hated by both parties, and, like the dying man in Extremes, 
haunted by the “ ghost of his ideal.” Love alone is faithful, but 
even that fails his memory, as Gabrielle, his betrothed, marries an- 
other. The characters are well and carefully drawn in this record 
of one of the saddest class of misfortunes, in which there is neither 
heroism nor glory in the failure and ruin of a great man. 
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A-SADDLE IN THE WiLD West. By William H. Rideing. New 

Handy Volume Series, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Rideing has given us an attractive story of his western 
ride, in which he has made the mules members of the party by a 
nice appreciation and recording of their various merits and pecu- 
liarities. It does not surprise the lovers of coincidences that Bis- 
marck should have had a strong liking for his neighbor’s goods, 
nor that he led his too confiding’brother mules into much mischief. 
The author is observant, noting the little things that make the 
charm of traveller’s tales, as where he describes issue day at an 
agency in New Mexico, where the Indians, mounted on ponies, came 
for their rations, all carrying leafy branches to protect themselves 
from the sun; but the good bits of description would be too many 
to quote, and no one will regret the hour given to read of the 
wonderful coloring and tone of the western table-lands, of our 
strange fellow-citizens of New Mexico, and of Mr. Rideing’s wan- 
derings in his own graphic description. 


Knickerbocker Novels. A Man’s A MAN For A’ TuHat. New 

York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 

There is such a flourish of good breeding in this book that it 
is not surprising to find it entirely wanting even in its chief apostle, 
an American, who attends a reception at her banker’s, in Florence, 
and does not once address the lady of the house, not deeming her 
de notre monde. Nothing is set down that is honest in the descrip- 
tion of American life, though the writer evidently aimed at a novel 
embodying the theories and laws of our social order and has failed 
in it. There is undoubtedly a great deal of nonsense in drawing 
the lines between different businesses when the whole circle may 
be put down roughly as in trade, but we doubt if poor lawyers of 
rare Cultivation, even without family claims, often walk so thorny 
a path as is marked out for Edel Schuyler’s society life. The so- 
cial Topsy belongs to every circle of the world, old and new, and 
among the many short-comings of American society, it is a rare 
thing to find beauty of person, character and brains united, thrust 
outside the charmed ring that opens its ranks less readily to dol- 
ars and ignorance than is often believed by those who do not take 
notes and careful ones. The tone of the book is extravagant, and 
the hero, in his conception of duty, at times recalls the worthy 
Captain of the Mantelpiece. 


Somesopy’s Nep. By Mrs. A. M. Freeman. Chicago, S. C. Griggs 
& Co. 1879. 
A book written with the end of exciting interest for the ne- 
glected classes is apt to repel the reader, not for want of sympathy 
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in its aim, but often because of the intemperance and bad writing 
of the advocates. We have had but one Dickens, and no one walks 
in his steps. In spite of its ill-chosen title, Somebody’s Ned is less 
faulty than most of its class; there are too many stirring events 
for probability, but no gross violations of taste or truth to lessen 
its force as an appeal for the prison inmates, who are too truly 
dead in law, and for the street Arabs, who should be more to us 
who pass by. The vision of the two heaps of human happiness 
and misery, and of our lives as making a ceaseless transfer from 
one to the other, cannot be too strongly impressed, and that Mrs. 
Freeman has done acceptably. 
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